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sentiment of our moral being. If the great Redeemer, 
in the excess of his goodness, consents to receive the penal 
woes of the world in his person, and if that offer is ac- 
cepted, what does it signify, save that God will have his 
modicum of suffering somehow; and, if he lets the guilty 
go, he will yet satisfy himself out of the innocent?”” Any 
expedient sounds strangely artificial and quite unneces- 
sary, whatever one’s sense of sin, when the love of God 
is wholly appreciated, and it is realized that no true 
justice can be severer than the conscience welcomes, nor 
outlast the love in which it is administered and which is 
inexhaustible. 
Fd 


“THE CONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY,” a journal of the 
faith, work, and thought of Christendom, edited by Silas 
McBee, is a new and promising addition to the religious 
periodical literature of the Christian Church. It is the 
aim of the editor and editorial board to bring out all that 
is distinctive in the real, active life of the Church, Catholic 
and Protestant (not however including the part called 
“Tiberal’’), to the end that with a better understanding 
of that which is vital and effective in each branch of the 
Church there may come about increased working har- 
mony with a reduction of controversy and the exclusion 
of all unnecessary friction. The aim of the editor, so 
far as it goes, is a noble one, and, being successful, would 
do something to remove the scandal of a divided Chris- 
tendom. Probably the first clause of the late Mr. Mor- 
gan’s will would be accepted as a fair statement of the 
prevailing belief of all those who are asked to co-operate 
in the new venture. Although “‘liberals” are not asked 
to fall in with the rest, they can view the movement with 
hearty good-will, in the belief that anything that reduces 
the asperities and clears the thought of any part of the 
religious world is a clear gain for all denominations and 
all religions. 
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ONE of the striking changes in the reorganization of 
society throughout the world is indicated by the fact 
that all the emotion and sentiment connected with the 
holidays of the Christian Church have been adapted 
to the changes of the seasons as they occur north of the 
equator. All the literature concerning Christmas and 
Easter, which is based upon the impression made by the 
coming of spring and the passing of the darkest day 
in winter loses its meaning when carried to New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Africa, and the South American 
republics. The hymns we sing with so much pleasure 
in the northern quarters of the globe would be worse 
than meaningless in the southern half of the world. 
One remarkable inference that may be drawn from such 
facts is that the sentiment which lies underneath the 
festivals and the literature is identical, whether north 
or south of the tropics. 


WE sometimes read, on insurance policies and other 
contracts, that no modifications or alterations made by 
agents will be recognized. Many churches, to preserve 
their consistency and faith, need to make similar stipula- 
tion in receiving members. People tell how liberal their 
ministers are, how they let them in on easy terms, and re- 
quire no more of them than the most liberal church would 
expect. In matters of more importance than religion is 
to material welfare men are very careful to see that agree- 
ments have responsibility behind them, so as not to accept 
what will place them at disadvantage. ‘To get a discount 
by favoritism, which the firm would repudiate if they 
knew it, is not pleasing to an honorable man. Why 
should it be more fortunate to be received into a fellowship 
on special terms given by one who ignores the fundamen- 
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tals of his creed and turns a blind eye to the commands of 
its makers? ‘Thinking people will not feel comfortable in 
a fellowship to which they are freely admitted, but in which 
every sign and teaching shows them they do not belong. 
To be taken in, by individual favor, to a church which 
definitely proclaims conditions thus set at naught is to be 


taken in, in another sense. 
ed 


‘THE show-window of a so-called “grocery”’ in Boston 
is stocked with alcoholic liquors. Ina basket among the 
large bottles are a dozen small ones, each holding about 
a gill of whisky or brandy. A label lies in the basket, 
marked ‘‘Smiles, ten cents each.” ‘‘Smiles,’’ indeed! 
And what kind of smiles? How much of health and heart 
in them, and, beyond the smile, what? A bar-room, 
known and patronized as such, may do less harm than 
one of these ‘‘groceries,’’ where bottled liquors, from 
quarts down to pernicious little vials, tempt the purchaser 
who has come in, intending to buy bread. 


Left-overs. 


The ‘‘tailor’s hell’? in the old days, when every tailor 
had his own shop and bench, was the receptacle under his 
table into which were thrown all the odd pieces that were 
left after the cutting out of garments. Sometimes the 
left-overs were valuable and sometimes mere scraps that 
went to the dust-heap. 

Thinking of this usage and the receptacle suggested 
the wide application of a parable concerning the left- 
overs in all the social and economic arrangements of 
society. ‘There are certain methods, rules, and practices 
which provide for the regular production, whether of 
manufactured articles or moral results; and all such 
methods and practices cause left-overs of various kinds 
to be cast aside, sometimes into what might properly 
be described by any term suggesting moral social perdi- 
tion. 

The ardent moralist, reformer, and sociological ex- 
perimenter drives straight ahead according to certain 
definite, and to him» evident, rules of right conduct and 
procedure: he turns out the finished product which 
satisfies his sense of propriety and moral obligation. 
Necessarily all such processes, however beneficial and 
successful, are attended by waste which often escapes 
the notice of the earnest worker. In the various adapta- 
tions of society many fine things result, with incidental 
consequences which are represented in all civilized coun- 
tries by hospitals, asylums, prisons, and poorhouses. 
That these are ever the legitimate and necessary conse- 
quences of high-minded action and earnest application 
of moral and economic laws to the organization of society 
too often escapes the view of those who are responsible 
for them. 

Attention has already been called in this column to 
some of the incidental consequences of the Minimum 
Wage, but hitherto society has not sufficiently estimated 
the consequences that necessarily follow the fixing of an 
arbitrary wage which must be paid by all employers and 
received by all workers. Fifty years ago, in any whole- 
sale house in New York, there was always a pressure of 
boys asking to be engaged that they might learn the busi- 
ness. It was not considered an unfair advantage taken 
by the employers when they fixed the wages of a boy for 
the first year at fifty dollars, with a hundred dollars for 
the second year, and after that three hundred dollars, or 
whatever it was estimated the boy might earn. In those 
days girls did not enter into the problem, nobody thought 
of employing them in commercial houses, nor even in 
sweat-shops. At that time, for instance, the shirt-makers- 
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of New York sent out thousands of dozens of packages 
of linen, each one containing enough to make a dozen 
linen bosoms: with each package went a sample with the 
price attached, and these were distributed to farmers’ 
daughters all over the country. The earnings were small, 
but eagerly sought, because often they furnished the only 
pin-money that girls and women could earn. 

Now all this is changed. Business is systematized, 
and we begin to establish a Minimum Wage. The result 
will undoubtedly be a great increase of left-overs, of 
women and girls who, the Minimum Wage being estab- 
lished, will be left in the same condition that the farmers’ 
daughters were fifty years ago. An apprenticeship sys- 
tem is talked of for girls who cannot earn the eight dollars 
a week, now suggested as the Minimum Wage. Suppose 
this system is established, again a question arises as to 
how many apprentices shall be apportioned to each com- 
mercial or manufacturing plant, and, when the ranks are 
full, what is to become of those who would be glad, liv- 
ing at home, to earn three or four dollars a week in doing 
necessary work? 

A recent investigation of the social evil seems to reveal 
the fact that at least sixty per cent. of the victims may 
properly be described as incapable. ‘They may seem nor- 
mal in many respects and have attractive characteristics, 
and yet be unable to stand up against the competition of 
business and earn a livelihood in the ways which are now 
provided for innumerable young women. ‘They are also 
lacking in the will to resist the compulsion of more power- 
ful minds and are therefore often swept away from the 
ordinary restraints of society. These are left-overs who 
must be looked after, cared for, disciplined, and protected. 
Under the former arrangements of society many of these 
young women would never have attracted especial atten- 
tion because they would have been sheltered and pro- 
_ tected in quiet homes. 

The vast increase of feminine workers in all the avenues 
of business has driven thousands of young men out of the 
places they would formerly have occupied into the Western 
world, or foreign parts, and for them marriage is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult: they are left-overs who compli- 
cate the problem and increase the dangers of the young 
women who are not strong-minded enough to protect 
themselves. ‘The tailor’s hell has its counterpart in many 
of the pursuits of modern life. G. B. 


Jesus in the Garden. 


This is a May topic, and justly it ought to be; for of all 
natural men Jesus was most natural and most simple. 
When we look at it in this way, we find that we have never 
quite understood his character, from either the classic or 
the religious standpoint. It will not do to eliminate his 
every-day characteristics or turn him over to the painters 
and mystics. “The Jesus who passes for the founder of 
Christianity, hung over the walls of the museums and 
cathedrals, is not the Jesus who is gradually working his 
way into human life. 

Compared with other chen of great religions, we 
do not find him startling one with his divinity, but sur- 
prising one with his entire human nature. There is 
nothing about him to disturb our friendly companionship, 
nor does he manifest any trait with which we cannot 
sympathize. One of these traits is his special fondness 
for flowers and trees. Buddha undertook to separate 
his affections entirely from the world. Jesus undertook 
nothing of the kind, but lived a straightforward, cordial 
life with John and Peter and Mary and Martha, very 
much like those about him, but under the guidance of 
truth and temperance. 
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We should like to see Jesus in some of the beautiful 
home gardens of the present day. We imagine that he 
would discourse on the Marechal Neil rose as cordially 
as he talked about the lilies of his own day. At all events 
one cannot associate this master of thought and love 
more naturally than in his garden walks with the flowers. 
These in turn associate him with the Father. He did 
not like city life, and the temple had no attraction for 
him, compared with his quiet retreat behind the hedges 
and under the olive-trees. It was the lilies and the grasses 
that he liked to look at and to handle, and was most often 
talking about. 

Disabuse yourselves of the pictures of the old masters; 
for these invariably, after his childhood, dress him in 
fantastic array, and make him totally out of the spirit 
with the Christianity which he taught. He was not 
morose, nor was he sad in temperament. He loved the 
beautiful and was dressed in the custom of the day. If 
you had met him strolling about with his disciples, you 
would have found nothing to distinguish him in dress or 
in speech. Let us imagine him in our own day, and we 
shall surely not find him always in the pulpit, but quite 
as often at the church picnic, and the children will clam- 
ber about him as an older brother. We have heard a good 
deal about the very sweet way in which Jesus talked of 
flowers: that does not cover the case at all. It will be 
much nearer the truth if we find that his conversation is 
fully up-to-date, and that he would find his disciples in 
these days, as likely as not, doing work at agricultural 
colleges. 

Jesus seems to have had an association with plants 
very much from the economic side also. We are told 
that he went several times to a fig-tree on which he found 
no fruit. He naturally condemned the tree as worthless. 
It is not at all uncommon to find barren fig-trees in these 
days. ‘They are utterly useless from any standpoint, 
either shade or fruit. The nonsensical notion that he 
cursed the tree, in our ordinary sense of cursing, is not 
worth consideration. We might as well report that he 
cursed a rosebush because it pricked his fingers. He did 
exactly what a good horticulturist would do,—told them 
the tree should be cut down and burned. He was in 
other words a good gardener, and probably would order 
a good deal cut up in our gardens and orchards. 

You say what else have we, then, but a good sort of 
farmer, a rare good sort of agriculturist, a graduate 
maybe of Amherst or Cornell? Well. why not? Is not 
this what we are after, the very most capable man in the 
community, a man who understands nature and human 
nature, and not at alla man dropped down out of the sky, 
alien to our common life? He belongs with those teachers 
who are themselves being taught, understands plants 
from the utility side. The world is God’s world, because 
it is capable of adjustment to human needs. He rubs the 
wheat in his hands with the disciples on Sunday just as 
freely as he does on Tuesday, and he wastes no time at 
all in discussing or failing to discuss the practical affairs 
of life. 

Now at last we have a man capable of understanding 
human nature and human needs, himself full of human 
nature and human needs. We have a man who is evi- 
dently capable of being a friend in need, a friend of sin- 
ners (if you will not drop that old word out of the vocab- 
ulary, and saints with it). Can we go too far with this 
elimination of the supranatural? Can we allow Jesus to 
be too intimately associated with us? We think not. 
What we want is the companionship of a superb but 
tempted man, a master of himself and of the world 
about him. Call him king if you like: better call him 
brother. You do want a savior, and that is the way 
he will save you,—hby being close to you. In your family, 
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in your kitchen and your workshop and your field, you 
want a man, a real man, one who understands truth and 
temperance; and Jesus has proved himself to be the 
most capable human brother that we can yet reckon on. 
Now go out-into the garden, pick your arms full of flowers, 
let the Jesus life blend with the rose life, and work your 
way heavenward in this world. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Approaching Anniversaries. 


The anniversaries this year promise to be of absorbing 
interest. The first meeting on Monday night will be to 
some extent interdenominational, for the general subject 
of the three addresses will be “The Call of the Hour to 
Protestant Christianity,” and the speakers: Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., of Boston; Rev. Lee S. McCollester, 
D.D., dean of Crane Theological School, Tufts College; 
and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

During the year many interesting enterprises have been 
considered by the Association, and the invitation to mis- 
sionary effort was never more insistent than it is at the 
present time. In order that life members and dele- 


gates may obtain a clear conception of the many oppor- . 


tunities that await their loyalty and interest, a number 
of speakers will present the results of their observation 
and experience at the business session on Tuesday. In 
the morning after the reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer, the Rev. Horace Westwood of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, will speak upon “Our Opportuntty in the North- 
west.’ Rey. Henry H. Burch of Youngstown, Ohio, 
will consider “Our Opportunity on the South-west.” In 
the afternoon “Our Opportunity in the South’ will be 
presented by Rev. Francis M. McHale of Greensboro, 
Fla., who has represented the Women’s Alliance and the 
American Unitarian Association for several years in 
Florida and Georgia; Rev. Julian R. Pennington of Nor- 
folk, Va., whose efforts have resulted in the organization 
of the First Unitarian Church of that city, will give us the 
benefit of his enthusiastic missionary experience; while 
Rev. Maxwell Savage will come to us from Louisville, 
Ky., and tell us of the zeal with which some of the older 
Unitarians of the South administer the affairs of liberal 
Christianity. It is hoped also that during the day it 
may be possible to hear from some of the ministers whose 
cities and congregations have suffered from the floods in 
the Middle West. 

On Tuesday evening is the historic Anniversary Sermon, 
and this year it will be delivered by the Rév. William 
Sullivan of Schenectady, N.Y., the Revs. E. Raymond 
Sturtevant and William H. Lyon, D.D., assisting in the 
service. This meeting will be held in Arlington Street 
Church, with music by the choir of that church, Mr. 
B. W. Whelpley, organist. 

The Festival on Wednesday night promises to be of an 
unusually notable character, for ex-President Wiliam 
Howard Taft will preside, while Hon. Samuel L. Powers, 
Rev. Julian R. Pennington, and Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
will be among the speakers. 

& Other meetings during the week, including those of the 
Women’s Alliance, the Fellowship of Social Justice, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the Berry Street Confer- 
ence, the Temperance and Historical Societies, and the 
‘Tuckerman School, have full programmes of genuine prom- 
ise and profit. Special attention should be given to the 
Sunday School Society, with its meetings all day of 
Friday, May 23. With the new impulse given to relig- 
ious education by establishing relations with the American 
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Unitarian Association Mr. Lawrance will be prepared to 
make an exceptionally interesting report concerning the 
work done during the year. The special themes under 
consideration will be the training of the teacher, and the 
use of material outside of the Bible in the religious educa- 
tion of the young. Among the speakers will be the Rev. 
Troward H. Marshall of Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Florence 
Buck, Miss Ella Lyman Cabot, Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, and Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck. 

As usual the churches of Boston and vicinity will offer 
hospitality to ministers and their wives coming from a dis- 
tance of forty miles from Boston. 

There are several matters that life members and dele- 
gates attending the Anniversaries should bear in mind: 

(1) Delegates should send their names and addresses to 
25 Beacon Street, as soon as elected, in order that proper 
records may be made for future reference. 

(2) Delegates and life members should not forget to 
bring their tickets, properly signed, when they attend 
the meetings. No little confusion and unhappiness have 
resulted from time to time because of forgetfulness or 
carelessness in this respect. Both delegates and life 
members should remember that their tickets are not 
transferable. 

(3) Since the programme will be crowded with matters 
of importance, those having business of any kind to present 
at the business meeting of the Association should inform 
the secretary before Tuesday, May 20. By so doing the 
order of business would be facilitated, and the time econo- 
mized by a proper adjustment of the subjects to be con- 
sidered. It would also enable the officers to collect, if 
necessary, such information as would bear directly upon 
matters properly brought before the meeting. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE evident determination of the California legislat- 
ure to pass a law depriving Mongolians of the right to 
hold landed property in the State became the object of 
international interest,at the end of last week, when Presi- 
dent Wilson despatched William J. Bryan, the Secretary 
of State, to Sacramento to place before the governor and 
the legislature his plea against any action which might 
be justly resented by the Japanese government and people 
as a violation of their treaty relations with the United 
States. California received the Secretary of State with 
official cordiality upon his arrival in the capital of the 
State last Monday. Although every facility was extended 
to the President’s personal representative to explain the 
views of the administration on the important issue, private 
expressions of sentiment among the legislators indicated 
their intention to maintain the right of their State to 
place upon its statute books the limitations upon the 
privileges of Japanese and other Asiatics resident within 
the State that might be demanded by public opinion. 


ea 


THE discussion of the issue raised by the attitude of the 
lawmakers of California has served, incidentally, to crys- 
tallize sentiment for more drastic laws against Mongolians 
in other States on the Pacific slope and in Texas. In 
each of these commonwealths, it is explained, the presence 
of Asiatic immigrants in gradually increasing numbers 
presents a situation which, in the opinion of the agitators, 
requires drastic and early legislative measures to avert 
a possible future menace to Anglo-Saxon supremacy, at 
least in isolated localities upon which Japanese and 
Chinese have concentrated their energies. The agitation 
is supported aggressively by the labor unions, on the 
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ground that the Mongolian, because of his willingness 
to-work for lower wages than his Caucasian rival, is intro- 
ducing an undesirable element of competition, destined 
to affect unfavorably the general level of wages. One 
of the projects under immediate consideration at Wash- 
ington is a judicial test of the right of California and other 
States to pass legislation prejudicial to the friendly re- 
lations of the United States with other countries. 


wt 


Tue danger of a general European conflict, so sedulously 
guarded against by the combined resources of diplomacy 
during the war in the Balkans, was freshly revived at the 
end of last week by Montenegro’s dramatic refusal to heed 
the collective demand of the powers that she withdraw 
her forces from the siege of Scutari, the chosen capital of 
the future Albanian state, and by King Nicholas’s suc- 
cessful assault and taking of the city at which he had been 
hammering for six months. The surrender of Scutari 
complicated the counsels of Europe, and furnished Austria, 
jealous at the growing Slavic powers to the South-east, 
with an immediate pretext for a demand for drastic 
coercive action against the handful of people who had 
flouted the mandate of Europe. The attitude of the 
powers was outlined in a peremptory note presented at 
Cettinje last Sunday, in which the ‘‘concert”’ informed 
King Nicholas and his allies that the decision of Europe 
to include Scutari within the boundaries of the projected 
Albania had in no wise been modified by the Montenegrin 
feat in taking the city, and sought to impress upon the 
Montenegrin sovereign the necessity for an immediate 
relinquishment of the prize which he had so dearly won. 


ws 


In the mean while Austria-Hungary, protesting its 
solicitude for the defied authority of the powers, pressed 
for immediate military measures to compel Montenegro 
to bow to their wishes without delay. These representa- 
tions from the Ballplatz were accompanied by the intima- 
tion that, in the event of the failure of the powers to take 
collective steps to vindicate their flouted honor, Austria 
would begin forthwith a campaign of invasion by seizing 
the Montenegrin ports of Antivaria and Dulcigno as a 
preliminary move to the occupation of the capital of the 
Black Mountain. ‘The menace of separate action had the 
immediate effect of opening wider than ever the seams of 
dissension in the cracked surface of Christendom. Even 
Germany, the powerful backer of Austria in her interrupted 
march eastward, showed an unmistakable desire to count 
the cost twice before consenting to a plan which might 
well precipitate Armageddon. 


st F 


THE menace of the new situation is plainly indicated 
by the strong current of sympathy with Montenegrin 
aspirations which has been stimulated among all the 
Slavic peoples by the taking of Scutari by a Slav nation 
of a quarter of a million, against the combined threats 
of the powers of Christendom. In Russia especially 
the fall of Scutari was received with a demonstration of 
joy which caused the government at St. Petersburg 
to consider carefully the consequences of participation 
by Russia in the international scheme of coercion, under- 
taken in the attempt to award to Austria a consolation 
prize in the terrible game which armies have been playing 
upon the chess-board of the Balkan Peninsula. In 
Austria itself the difficulties of the measures which the 
Ballplatz had undertaken were emphasized by wide-spread 
popular demonstrations against the government and 
in favor of the tiny nation which had made a heroic and 
successful attempt to add a tract of arable land to its 
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pent-up wilderness of cliffs. The passionate wishes of 
the thirty millions of Slavs within the domain of the 
Hapsburgsjpresented at the outset an element of peril 
which might well give pause to the aggressive projects 
of the Viennese statesmen. 

- & 


AN unprecedented and growing scandal has been 
brought to the surface in Germany by the disclosures re- 
cently made by Herr Liebknecht, the socialist member of 
the Reichstag, of the part which the Krupps have played 
in the recent warlike campaign in the press of Germany 
and France. In the preliminary phase of the debate on 
the government’s project to expend more than $250,- 
000,000 on the armed forces of the empire, in addition to 
the ordinary expenditure, Herr Liebknecht made the 
specific charge in the chamber that the great firm of 
manufacturers of armaments had deliberately and by 
corrupt means started the warlike talk in the French 
press, for the purpose of stimulating in Germany and 
elsewhere a demand for their product. ‘The government, 
in its reply to Liebknecht’s accusations, practically 
admitted a basis of facts. The Reichstag was so im- 
pressed with the astonishing disclosures that it imme- 
diately revoked some of the existing military appropria- 
tions as an expression of its displeasure, and proceeded 
to appoint a committee to investigate thoroughly the 
allegations made by Liebknecht. 


a 


THE cause of popular government made a distinct 
gain last week by the successful outcome of the great 
strike of workingmen in Belgium, involving nearly half 
a tnillion men, which practically brought the industries 
of the kingdom to a standstill. The government, in the 
face of the emphatic declaration of the premier, that con- 
cessions to the strikers in their demand for equal manhood 
suffrage would constitute a surrender of the authority 
of the state to the mob, indicated its appreciation of the 
seriousness of the situation by accepting a liberal legis- 
lative measure which is designed to bring about an ulti- 
mate revision of the electoral system of the country. 
The strike, with its triumphant culmination in the re- 
treat of the reactionary forces, has placed upon the records 
of popular struggles for the right of self-government a 
new and singularly clean page. It has furnished an 
unprecedented demonstration of the power of organiza- 
tion to effect political reforms without violence. 


Brevities, 


Ministers of religion are more poorly paid than any 
class of men and women of similar ability and training, 
excepting teachers and instructors in public schools and 
colleges. 


Moral good and evil, says an English writer, are in- 
extricably mixed in each of us, and his question is, “How 
much of us is going to be damned and how much saved?” 
‘There is the double destiny awaiting all. 


When one looks up the ancestry of a man eminent in 
scientific pursuits or in business operations, he will 
commonly find a minister one or two generations back, 
and very likely, as in the case of Emerson, a long line of 
them. 


A letter just received from Hajom Kissor Singh re- 
joices that Unitarianism is ‘‘a missionary religion.” 
“We find it full,” he says, “of missionary spirit.” There 
seems to be no doubt about his own missionary spirit. 
On one Sunday he goes to Shillong; on the next to 


ASA 


Mawpat; on the third to Tynriang, ten miles away, re- 
turning the same day, which means a walk of twenty 
miles, as there is no railroad in that direction. 


Letters to the Editor. 


History or a Myth. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I be permitted to use your columns to reply to 
Rev. H. N. Brown in your issue for March 27? 

It would be interesting to know from him what in the 
New Testament he regards as history. Not the Virgin 
Birth, surely, or the Physical Resurrection, nor any of 
the miracle stories between these two. 

It has long been the assumption of Unitarians that the 
mark of history in the New Testament is non-miraculous- 
ness, that to denude the central figure of all supernatural 
elements and leave him ‘“‘natural’’ is ipso facto to prove his 
historicity. Unitarians have been anxious and eager to 
show that one feature after another of the New Testament 
story upon which orthodoxy has rested its claim fora Divine 
or Supernatural Christ is mythical or legendary, under the 
assumption that, were this accomplished, their work was 
done, and a ‘‘natural,” that is, pure, human Jesus would 
alone remain. But this is really a most uncritical attitude, 
for naturalness is no evidence for historicity. There is 
really as much evidence against the historicity of the nat- 
ural birth and upbringing of Jesus at Nazareth as there is 
against the supernatural birth at Bethlehem. 

Similarly there is as much evidence against the natural 
story of the crucifixion of Jesus, minus the opening of 
the graves of the saints long dead, the rending of the 
veil, and darkness over all the land from the sixth to the 
ninth hour, as there is against the bodily rising from the 
dead of Jesus. The Unitarian has been ready enough to 
go with the Critic one mile, because he fancied this would 
bring him to his goal,—a natural or pure human Jesus 
as the foundation on which to rest; but it does nothing 
of the kind, for so-called naturalness may be as much 
evidence of myth or legend as the wildest supernaturalism. 
The story of the crucifixion of Jesus is a natural story 
after the Unitarian has denuded it of all its supernatural 
features, so as to commend it to a generation that has 
lost its faith in every kind of supernaturalism; but that 
does not confer upon it one single feature of historicity. 
Already one great Critic, Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D., of 
Oxford, has given up the historicity of the crucifixion 
story, declaring it to be “food for the soul,” quite as 
much as the story of the Virgin Birth, the historicity of 
which no Unitarian, I presume, will contend for. Having 
gone one mile with the Critic, the Unitarian will have 
to go with him twain. He finds in the New Testament 
both mythical and legendary elements, and he cannot 
draw the line that separates these from the so-called 
historical. ‘There is no single incident recorded of Jesus, 
no single saying he is represented as speaking, which can 
be relied upon as having been done by -him or spoken 
by him. ‘That, I know well enough, is a large statement; 
but I am prepared to substantiate it. I cannot here and 
now go over all the incidents and sayings attributed to 
Jesus; but I respectfully ask Rev. H. N. Brown to men- 
tion a single incident or saying which he can be sure 
came from him, and I undertake to show him good 
reasons for the opinion that the deed was said of him, 
and the words put into his mouth, by his worshippers. 
For the figure which the historical Criticism of the New 
Testament leaves us with is no mere humanitarian or 
Unitarian one. On the contrary, the figure that is left 
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is supernatural or miraculous, and the attempt to sep- 
arate these elements from the so-called historical is a 
piece of vandalism which leaves behind only a truncated 
and bleeding mass, which no manipulation can reduce 
to intelligibility. 


DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. K. C. ANDERSON. 


When Mr. Anderson spoke of certain assumptions 
which Unitarians have made, and of this eagerness to 
believe this or disbelieve that, he simply does not know 
what he is talking about. Unitarians have been eager 
only to find out what is true. Whether this truth, when 
found, will best support the claims of Naturalism or of 
Supernaturalism is not with them a subject of much 
concern. ‘To describe them as having determined against 
supernaturalism, and thereafter dealing with facts in 
a way to support that determination, is a mere carica- 
ture of this position. 

Mr. Anderson’s challenge is really issued against modern 
scholarship, and I have no commission to take it up. 
Everybody who knows the books is aware that, in the 
main, scholars are as firmly persuaded of the historic 
reality of the person of Christ as ever-they have been. 
A most vital part of that historic Christianity which 
means so much to Mr. Anderson has always been an 
unwavering confidence in its own historic basis. ‘That 
confidence it could hold with fairly good conscience, so 
long as it was not required to dig deeper than the letters 
of Saint Paul for a foundation, though some inferences 
from his teaching have been much strained and forced? 
But now scholars have begun to excavate a deeper foun- 
dation. ‘They are recovering a more primitive Christian 
tradition. And this does not support at all many of the 
claims and assertions of the Christianity of later days. 
Hence the cry, now being raised, that this Christianity 
can get on perfectly well without any historic basis. 

Mr. Anderson thinks that these scholars are mistaken 
in attributing to such remains any real historic value. 
He is entitled to his opinion on that point, but I shall not 
debate the matter with him. I do not account myself 
an expert in the field-of historical criticism, and I do not 
recognize him as a person to be thus ranked. If the 
clear weight of scholarship were to be given in favor of 
the mythical origin of the New Testament story, I sup- 
pose I should bow to its decision. At present, so far as. 
I am aware, the ‘consensus of the competent” tends 
quite the other way, and I have yet seen no reason to 
believe that it was on a wrong track. 

In one respect Mr. Anderson’s position contains a 
measure of truth which I am glad to acknowledge. Many 
doctrines of the Church make excellent poetry, though 
they have been turned into fearfully stupid prose. It 
does not seem an impossible or impractical dream that 
the world may yet learn to use these doctrines as imagina- 
tive forms that hold deep spiritual truths. 

But I should like to say again that, so far as I know, 
Unitarians have not given up anything simply because 
it had a miraculous appearance; or, if any have done this, 
I quite agree that they have been betrayed into a foolish 
attitude. Unitarians have given up certain things be- 
cause there did not appear to be sufficient evidence to 
support them. Whether or not an alleged event is a 
miracle has, after all, no great bearing on its supposed 
divine origin. I have myself some little interest in 
what are called miracles, but far more because of possi- 
bilities they conceivably reveal in human nature than 
for anything they disclose of divine nature. 

May I venture to suggest that, if Mr. Anderson will 
consult an article by Prof. Drown in the current num- 
ber of the Harvard Theological Review, he will find much 
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that is of interest concerning a proper use of the words 
“natural” and “supernatural”; and, if he will give up his 
eagerness to support at all costs what he now calls super- 
naturalism, I suspect that would considerably alter, 
perhaps even improve, his sense of historic reality. I 
do not quite know what to make of a mind which asserts 
that there is as much evidence against the natural birth 
of Jesus as against his supernatural birth. Such weighing 
of historical probabilities is, I confess, altogether beyond 
my ken. H. N. B. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Country Mouse. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


When the ground grows moist and soft in the spring, 
with its good and brown, inviting look and delicious odor, 
there is something in the sun, the air, the invitations of 
sky and earth, that makes it a delight to dig and delve, 
though you possess but a few square feet of soil. ‘Then 
the thought of pulling weeds and planting in that matrix 
so willing and eager to make things grow becomes almost 
a passion. You feel that inspiration will enter into you 
if you can get hold of a garden trowel or a hoe. ‘Then 
transplanting, rearranging, laying out little beds, seems 
a work especially blessed by heaven. 

Adam and Eve must have felt this bewitchment with 
the soil after they were expelled from Eden for their good; 
for Eden, it appears, was a finished place. It had all been 
planted and arranged to perfection by an overruling power. 
No weeds could enter there, though Satan was permitted 
to creep in. Every dead leaf had been gathered, every 
stone removed, and the lawns were kept in perfect order 
by a celestial lawn-mower. The hedges were beautifully 
trimmed, the flower beds arranged so that every blossom 
was sure to take a prize in a flower show. If there had 
been a few weeds to pull and some rough corners to clear 
out and reclaim, doubtless poor little Eve would have 
behaved much better than she did in the end. 

I conclude that it was pure ennui that upset Eve,— 
having a garden given her with not a thing to do in it 
but smell the roses and lie indolently in the shade. But, 
when Eve got outside in the world where she could make 
her own little garden, plan it, and arrange it just as she 
pleased, she became a model wife and mother. 

The joy of a garden lies in really possessing it, in feeling 
you are its creator, that you know its every leaf and bud, 
and have watched the miracle of their birth and growth. 
The potato you have raised, when it comes to your 
table, is no longer a potato, but a specimen of your co- 
operation with nature in the production of a wonder. 
When we begin to garden for ourselves, it is curious the 
antipathy we acquire toward certain plants. 

An old friend of mine, a very amiable and even tem- 
pered person, tells me there is one thing she hates, even 
sometimes to the point of using strong language, and that 
is-burdock. Long before there is a blossom in her yard 
the big impudent leaves come up and disport themselves, 
the long tough roots sink into the ground with the de- 
termination not to be dislodged. Yes, we may count 
burdock as one of the great enemies of the peaceable, 
I may say pious, amateur gardener. It is a huge thing 
that advertises itself brazenly, like one of those pictorial 
sign-boards along the railway one so longs to attack and 
break up with a hatchet larger than little George Wash- 
ington’s. There are other things less conspicuous, but 
more subtle than burdock, like inch or knot grass, that goes 
hitching along and clings with its persistent tough toes 
like grim death. If it is a sin to hate inch grass and 
plantain, then I am a great sinner. ' 
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There are other unbidden things that come sneaking 
into your garden that you have a kind of affection for, 
at least you can find excuses for the intrusion. Dandelion 
is one of these, and the dear little bright eye, if it does 
crowd the lawn grass, is almost welcome. I can remem- 
ber how years ago I loved Lowell’s poem,— 


“Dear common flower that grows beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold.” 


There is no flower that brings back one’s childhood more 
vividly. 

The aim of small gardening is to take you out of doors 
early,—say, the end of March, while there still may be 
little spittings of snow in the air, and the breeze is clean 
and sweet with the early tang, as if thrice bolted in the 
purity of Arctic regions. Unless you have some errand 
to take you out, you will miss many things worth observ- 
ing. The great rains of this spring have washed the 
earthworms out of the ground in large numbers. The 
birds are having a carnivorous feast; that is, plumping 
them at sight. The grackle (cow blackbird) comes in 
flocks amounting to hundreds. Their gregarious habits 
are curious to watch. They keep always by themselves, 
associating with no other bird, whether from pride and 
exclusiveness or suspicion and distrust I do not know. 
It is possible that they may consider themselves the four 
hundred, or the four thousand, of the feathered tribes. 

Did you ever notice that much of the conversation of 
birds is monotonous, an endless repetition, and has in 
a way resemblance to the chatter of sociable women at 
a tea meeting, where, if you stand outside the door and 
listen, you only hear a confused twittering, cheeping, 
piping, and cooing, with now and then a shriller note? 
Rare liquid song is only occasional among birds. ‘There 
are only a few great singers, and even the good voices 
are not so numerous as we imagine. Even the best are 
not always in a mood to pour forth a stream of pure 
melody that enchants the air and entrances the listener. 
But, oh, how. they love to talk! Some are melancholy, 
like the screech owl and the peewee, or plaintive, like the 
wood dove; others are hilarious, and, as I believe, fond 
of joking in a loud cheery voice, like the meadow lark. 
Of course there are some few birds that mope and are 
low-spirited, but the majority are optimistic and full of 
hope. More than all I love those little, dreamy, reflective 
notes when they are meditating on bird destiny or think- 
ing up poetry for their sweethearts. Sometimes in the 
dim gray and opal of a mild spring morning I hear the 
birds conversing gleefully, and in my half-dreamy state 
I imagine I hear them making polite inquiries as to 
neighbor’s health and how the children are coming along, 
and if they have turned vegetarian on account of the 
high price of meat. It is all so human, just like “us.” 
They think everybody must be interested in their little 
affairs. I don’t suppose there are any unmarried ones © 
among them who find this birdy talk a bit tedious. 

I have observed that the people who love flowers are 
kindly natured, gentle, and sweet-tempered. Flower 
lovers when they meet always have something pleasant 
to converse about. ‘Then what is so graceful as the gift 
of flower seeds, bulbs, and plants passed over the garden 
gate? ‘There are many lonely women who find flowers 
their best friends. Flower culture allies them with the 
most beautiful, graceful, and exquisite of their sex, who 
live surrounded by their favorite blooms and cannot dis- 
pense with the influence of flowers. There are some 
who are willing to starve themselves a little in order to 
see roses and lilies blooming in their windows in January, 

The picture comes back of the cheery, bright-eyed, 
apple-cheeked old women one sees so often in neat Eng- 
lish cottages, where the windows are bowers of familiar 
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blooms,—geraniums, pansies, climbing roses, and a thou- 
sand others. One can best believe there is some close 
connection between those happy, contented old faces and 
the pretty wreaths about the windows. 

Now, in a very few days the feet of young girls and 
school children will pass into the forest on a hunt for the 
first wild flowers. Even now some shy beauties, like 
fragile wind flowers and the purple violet, are blooming 
in mossy dells and on dry uplands. Later will come the 
wild azalea, the columbine, the lady slipper, and the 
mysterious lupine. ‘The delicate creations half-buried in 
dead leaves, little bunches of shy loveliness, have a fas- 
cination no garden flower can impart. Those, as Shake- 
speare says,— 

‘That come before the swallow dares 
And take the winds of March with beauty,’’— 


seem born out of the dream of spring and allied to the 
spirits of beautiful children, who sometimes, as we imag- 
ine, wander back to the loved play-places of their earthly 
life. ‘The poets have sought to find the choicest words 
to express their love of these darlings of the spring, and 
still no words can express the sentiments they awaken 
in the soul. 

The country mouse is always curious about the new 
neighbors who move into near-by houses at this time 
of year. It is exciting—the coming of new neighbors. 
We secretly expect to find remarkable persons hidden 
away among them. But of course we scan their clothes, 
for clothes stand first in the order of judgment. Do the 
ladies wear hobble skirts, or are they plain and genuine 
in old-fashioned expansiveness? To the cold-hearted, 
indifferent city resident the new neighbors mean nothing. 
You stare at them from your doorstep, and they stare 
back at you and say, ‘I wonder if those people are nice?”’ 
Niceness is the measure of people next to clothes. 

But in the country it is different. A strip of green 
lawn, a flower bed, a few trees, unite you to the neighbor 
by the ties of nature. The neighbor’s cat and dog may 
be elements in your life of special importance. The 
children may raid your front yard or they may be little 
angels in short frocks and knickerbockers. The very 
person who at this moment stands on the doorstep and 
surveys her little domain may bring you untold sweetness 
and light. I see the moving van at the new neighbor’s 
door. The furniture is going in. Yes, the things look 
nice. I think they will do. 


Spiritual Life. 


I do believe the common man’s work is the hardest. 
The hero has the hero’s aspiration that lifts him to his 
labor. All great duties are easier than the little ones, 
though they cost far more blood and agony.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


a 


The measure of manhood is the degree of skill attained 
in the art of carrying one’s self so as to pour forth upon 
men all the inspirations of love and hope, and to evoke 
good even from the meanest and wickedest of mankind.— 
W. D. Hills. 

Pd 


The wisdom of God provides that man’s happiness 
shall be found in the common things that lie within the 
reach of all, and to these simple sources of satisfaction 
we must turn if we would know the true meaning of life.— 
M. Franklin Ham. 

a 


God gives to every man as much as he gives the flowers, 
—enough of earth to grow in and enough of heaven to 
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grow into. He gives to every man as much as he gives 
the bird,—enough of earth to feed upon and enough of 
heaven to fly in. ‘This much he has pledged to his chil- 
dren everywhere.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Hymn. 


BY REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 
1785-1866 


O Thou to whom in ancient time 

The lyre of Hebrew bards was strung, 
Whom Kings adored in songs sublime, 

And prophets praised with glowing tongue, 


Not now on Zion’s height alone 
Thy favored worshipper may~dwell; 
Nor where; at sultry noon, thy Son 
Sat weary, by the patriarch’s well. 


From every place below the skies 

A grateful song, a fervent prayer; 
The incense of the heart may rise 

To heaven and find acceptance there. 


O Thou to whom in ancient time 

The lyre of prophet-bards was strung, 
To thee, at last, in every clime 

Shall temples rise and praise be sung. 


The Central Idea of Christian Theology. 


If we try to gather up the characteristics of the central 
idea of Christian theology, we may say that it is the idea 
of a Fatherly God working through Jesus Christ to redeem 
the human race from selfishness and give it immortal occupa- 
tion in the development of the universe. It is the establish- 
ment by God of an unselfish human brotherhood under the 
redeeming leadership of Jesus Christ working together for- 
evermore in the development of the universe. 

This idea has in it something of immediacy and concrete- 
ness, something definite to be done at once. At the same 
time it is big and vague enough to be an unfolding wonder 
forevermore. In the immediate foreground it presents 
Jesus Christ with his programme of an unselfish social 
order in God’s name, claiming for it every man, and pro- 
posing to redeem every man from his destructive bondage 
to the selfish habit. The apostolic message, ‘“‘ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,”’ is the mes- 
sage also of the modern preacher, although his conception 
of the nature of salvation may differ in some details from 
that of the apostolic age. He sees, stretching away in the 
limitless distance, the vast human brotherhood working 
together undisturbed by death at the great tasks and prob- 
lems presented by an unfolding universe. In the centre of 
this brotherhood is still the figure of the Son of God, “a 
first-born among many brothers.” 

The elements in the central idea just outlined have al- 
ways been present in some form in Christian experience. 
In all the centuries of subtle theological discussion more 
or less convincing about points more or less important, 
Christian hearts of men, women, and children have felt 
the purifying, redeeming power of the spirit of Jesus lead- 
ing them into larger faith in the heavenly Father and in 
each other; they have been doing together, on at least 
some small scale of co-operation, their daily work, as a 
task set for them by God; they have stood by their dead 
expecting to live with them again sometime and somewhere. 
The eager readiness with which these conceptions leap into 
the larger place made for them by modern thought may 
fill the heart of the Christian thinker and preacher with 
— enthusiasm.—Edward I. Bosworth, in the Biblical 
World. 
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The Extension of Unitarian Christianity in Foreign 
Lands. 


Its MoriveE, MESSAGE, AND METHODs. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


I. Its Morive. 


[In November, 1912, the president and directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, at the request of its 
Department of Foreign Relations, appointed the follow- 
ing-named persons a commission to consider its mis- 
sionary opportunities and duties in foreign lands, and 
report their conclusions and counsels: chairman, Presi- 
dent Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. J. IT. Sunderland, D.D., 
Rev. William I. Lawrance, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Rev. A. M. Rihbany, 
Rev. Henry G. Smith, Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Pres- 
cott Keyes, Edwin D. Mead, Milton Reed, and Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., secretary. The Commission 
held its first session December 19, Dr. Eliot presiding. 
After an introductory word from the chairman, Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte read a paper on “The Extension of 
Unitarian Christianity in Foreign Lands: its Motive, 
Message, and Methods.” ‘This paper, printed by request 
of the Commission, is herewith presented to the Unitarian 
fellowship for consideration.] 


The religion of Jesus aspires to be a world-faith, good 
for all peoples and all times. As such it has of ne- 
cessity become a missionary religion seeking to fulfil its 
divine commission. It is true, other of the great world- 
faiths have advanced the same claim to universality, and 
not without reason. But none, surely, has a juster right 
to be considered as the form of religion best suited to the 
universal needs of humanity than this later born, more 
richly endowed, most virile and progressive of the great 
religions of mankind,—Christianity. In its freedom 
and adaptableness, its power of self-development and 
perfectability, in its invincible optimism, its democracy 
of sentiment and altruistic purpose, Christianity, the 
religion of the spirit, the faith of the now dominant 
peoples of the earth, marches on from service to service, 
from triumph to triumph, to impart to the human race the 
beliefs and principles by which it can overcome the evil, 
the sin, and sorrow of the world and bring in the kingdom 
of God on earth. Allied with the sciences, arts, and gov- 
ernments of modern society, it seeks to lift mankind from 
ignorance, animalism, and misery into the glorious knowl- 
edge, the liberty and joy of the children of God. 

The Christian Church, as a whole, has been faithful 
to this conception of its missionary opportunity and duty. 
Though it has often been led astray by dogmatic pre- 
possessions and worldly aims, the central motive, the 
mainspring of its missionary endeavor, has ever been the 
spirit of altruism, a sincere desire to help, bless, and re- 
deem all kinds and conditions of men in all countries of 
the earth by imparting to them the knowledge and in- 
spiration of Christian faith, Christian ethics, and Chris- 
tian civilization. This civilization may as yet be far 
from what we would desire, may be much below the ideals 
of the religion it professes; but we believe that it can 
justly claim to be the highest form of human society exist- 


ing on earth at the present day, and the most progressive. 


he altruistic and devout purpose which animates 
Christianity has led in its history to the most sublime 
displays of character and self-sacrifice. From the zealous, 
apostolic labors of a Paul and his companions, without 
which there would have been no Christian religion and 
no Christian Church, and the heroic displays of human 
sympathy and service by early Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, down to the wide-spread activities"of the Prot- 
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estant world in our own day, there has been an uninter- 
rupted apostolic succession of consecrated, courageous, 
self-denying men and women at work in this field. Often 
they were of narrow mind and humble gifts; but, firm in 
the belief that God makes use of the weak and foolish of 
earth to confound the wise and mighty, they persevered 
and wrought effectively in the extension of Christian 
civilization, the display of world sympathy, and the in- 
culcation of freedom, virtue, and humanity among the 
less advanced nations of the earth. 

Liberal Christians, who do not share the docttinal 
prepossessions, and find not a little that is objectionable 
in the missionary methods of these more orthodox laborers 
in foreign fields, should yet be among the first to render 
justice to the nobility of their aims and the value of their 
services. It is easy to find fault and condemn, especially 
if we make it an excuse for not rendering better service 
ourselves; but a juster attitude for Unitarians, and liberal 
Christians generally, would be to appreciate what is noble 
and good in this form of Christian endeavor, instead of 
dismissing it once for all with the cant term, ‘‘I don’t 
believe in foreign missions,” and incidentally absolving 
themselves for their own lack of imagination, sympathy, 
and altruistic spirit. 

Theodore Parker, who surely could not be accused of 
any undue partiality to orthodox Christianity, after 
reading the biography of Adoniram Judson, whose cen- 
tenary is being celebrated impressively this year in India 
and America, wrote that, while he deplored the mistaken 
and repulsive theology of Judson, yet “‘Judson’s character 
is truly noble. If the only result of missions were to build 
up such men, it were enough. For one such man is worth 
more to mankind than a temple Jike the Parthenon.” 

Since Judson’s and Parker’s day the doctrinal physi- 
ognomy and methods of foreign missionary work have 
greatly changed. They are less theological and more 
human, broader in their appreciation of the good in the 
other forms of world-faith they encounter; laying the 
emphasis less on “conversion” in the old and technical 
sense, and more on service and the inculcation of knowl- 
edge, virtue, and personal piety. The same liberalizing 
and broadening influences which have wrought such 
changes in the theology of New England and the United 
States in general have also been operative, though more 
slowly, in the teaching and workfof Foreign Missions. 

Nothing is more noteworthy in7the“missionary activity 
of the present day than its change of emphasis from the 
old and outworn motives that once animated it to new 
and vital conceptions of missionary duty. Attention is 
being less and less directed to the doom of the uncon- 
verted in the hereafter and more to their imminent peril 
here and now. We are impressively reminded by mis- 
sionaries possessed by the modern spirit that the in- 
creasing contact of Christian nations with Asiatic and 
African peoples through commerce or conquest is bring- 
ing about with unprecedented rapidity among the latter 
an intellectual, moral, and social revolution. This revolu- 
tion is partly for good, but largely for evil. The weaker 
nations are overborne and exploited by the stronger. 
Powder, alcohol, opium, corrupt practices and disease 
are introduced among them. ‘The whole structure of 
their ancient society, their ethical ideas and rules, their 
domestic life, their social’and political institutions, and 
the religious ideas and customs which have hitherto 
sustained them. are undermined and destroyed. 

Christian civilization, unless it is presented also in its 
higher aspects and forms, proves disastrous both to the 
individual and the nation which encounters it. Even our 
vaunted science and culture,'if unaccompanied by moral 
and spiritual considerations, can only contribute to their 
ruin. 
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The call is imperative, therefore, for the presentation 
of the higher and better aspects of Christianity to these 
Oriental peoples. They must be taught the great moral 
and spiritual principles of the religion of Jesus, his call 
to purity and righteousness, his all-embracing brother- 
hood, his divine pity and prophecy of eternal hope. The 
present condition of things in Asia, Africa, and the Isles 
of the Sea should arouse our profoundest sympathy and 
most intelligent and self-sacrificing endeavors to repair 
and prevent the evil which Christendom has wrought 
among them. 

Now the mission is the natural and effective agency for 
accomplishing this work. That work is urgent. The 
revolutions we have described are taking place with amaz- 
ing rapidity, ‘They will lead the nations involved to ruin 
or to new and better life. We can do much to assure the 
latter, but it must be done at once and at any cost. 

Such is the present-day argument for foreign missions, 
and none can deny its validity and force. 

How wonderful is the exhibit of this Christian activity 
in the propagation of knowledge, healing, and piety! 
It was never so great as now and is constantly increasing. 
In 1912 the total income of Protestant foreign missionary 
societies was nearly $40,000,000 (nearly half this sum came 
from the United States); the income from the fields 
themselves was over $8,000,000; the total number of 
Protestant missionaries in the field was about 24,000; 
the total number of native workers, 111,982; and total 
number of adherents, including communicants, over 
6,000,000. 982 of these missionaries were medical men 
and women, who, in 680 hospitals and asylums and 963 
polyclinics, treated over three million patients. There 
are more than 30,000 missionary schools of every grade, 
from kindergarten to college. 

Whatever one’s religious standpoint may be, no one can 
read this story of missionary endeavor in foreign lands, 
from the frozen pole to the equatorial heat of Africa, 
performed often in loneliness and suffering, in danger and 
discouragement, without feeling a new admiration for 
the nobleness of man and the inspiring power of the Chris- 
tian religion. As the writer can testify from his own ob- 
servation, personal inspection of this work only increases 
one’s sense of its magnitude, importance, and value. 
Defects there are, wastes and errors exist, for we are dealing 
with fallible and weak human nature; but criticism dies 
away in the presence of so much that is honest, helpful, 
and unselfish, ministering to those most crying needs of 
mankind,—health, knowledge, virtue, happiness, and the 
religious faith that inspires and crowns them all. 

- This brief review would have been undertaken to little 
purpose if it did not make apparent to liberal Christians 
their personal and denominational responsibility in this 
cause. We call ourselves by historical and _ spiritual 
descent Christians. We feel justified in believing that 
the interpretation we give of the religion of Jesus is 
more nearly the essential gospel of the Master than any 
other form of Christianity known to us. If it were other- 
wise, we should not continue to profess it. We believe, 
furthermore, that this gospel, developed and enlarged by 
the increase of knowledge and insight which nearly two 
thousand years of Christian civilization have made possi- 
ble, is destined, if not in its present, then in some better 
embodiment to inherit the earth. Here is the warrant 
and the necessity for us to engage zealously, abroad as 
well as at home, in the extension of liberal Christian prin- 
ciples of faith and conduct. At the recent missionary 
world conference in Edinburgh the reports showed that 
it was almost never a sense of sin or guilt which led to 
conversion. * It was the inspiring message of the Father- 
hood fof,,God," the superior moral ideals of Christianity, 
and the gospel of Eternal Hope replacing, their former 
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beliefs of fear and despair. While our message and meth- 
ods may vary in some degree from those of our orthodox 
brethren, the controlling motive of our missionary en- 
deavor is the same,—an altruistic desire to be of service 
to our less-favored fellow-beings in religious and moral 
concerns, to set them free from the bondage of ignorance, 
superstition, and fear by imparting to them the glorious 
assurance by which we ourselves have been made free, 
that God is the Universal Father; that faith, virtue, and 
service are the way to acceptance with Him; that Jesus 
is our common spiritual teacher and liberator, whose 
gospel redeems and sanctifies humanity and conducts 
us to happiness on earth and bliss in heaven. 

“Unitarianism,’” said Samuel J. Barrows, ‘is that 
form of Christianity which aspires to be identical with 
universal ethics and universal religion.” Whether we 
shall remain a small sect, a merely local worship, or, stirred 
by a nobler vision, aspire to become a leader and guide 
of humanity in its pursuit of truth, religious assurance, 
and universal brotherhood, should be for us a dominant 
question of our personal and denominational life. Upon 
its right solution depends ultimately our continued exist- 
ence as a religious fellowship, for the church that does 
not give itself, heart and soul and treasure, to the exten- 
sion of its convictions and principles must deteriorate 
and die. Of churches as well as of nations it is written, 
“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

To increase the urgency of this appeal to our larger 
sympathy and endeavor there is added a consideration 
which impresses itself on every one at all familiar with 
the existing conditions of religious thought and life in 
every nation that has awakened to any serious search 
for spiritual life and liberty. Only a rational and pro- 
gressive form of Christianity can meet the needs of the 
awakening world. For orthodox forms of faith, based 
on tradition, dogma, or external authority, there is little 
demand and no future. These may still be maintained for 
a time by means of vast expenditures of effort and re- 
sources: their own powerful momentum may seem to 
carry them forward, but this is only to delay their inevita- 
ble fate. They must give place to higher interpretations 
of religious truth and duty, or, what seems still more 
likely, be transformed into harmony with the advancing 
knowledge and enlarging demands of modern civilization. 
This is as true of foreign as of domestic missions. ‘The 
success of missions in foreign lands to-day, even amongst 
the most ignorant and superstitious of peoples, lies not 
in the dogmas they inculcate, but in the education they 
impart, the human sympathy and helpfulness they ex- 
hibit, the virtues they illustrate and commend. ‘Their 
narrow dogmas are stumbling-blocks and offences that 
delay the coming of the kingdom; but faith, hope, and love, 
righteousness and service, these find their way to every 
heart and home, and are a better proof of the truth of 
Christianity than all the theologies of its schools or the 
splendors of its worship. Now as liberal Christians we 
claim that we are reasonably free from complicated and 
irrational creeds and artificialities of worship; that the 
form of Christian faith we cherish, if properly presented, 
would be found best fitted for the spiritual and ethical 
needs of those who in non-Christian lands seek for light, 
liberty, and life. How great, then, is our opportunity, 
how great our responsibility to our brethren in the bondage 
of are or struggling for freedom, assurance, and spiritual 
peace! 

We must sadly admit that as a religious fellowship we 
are not as conscious of this obligation as we ought to be. 
Our contribution to the world’s burden of missionary 
service is inappreciable, and much below what our intel- 
lectual and material resources would permit. The Baptist 
Church of America expends nearly twice as much for 
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foreign as for home missions; the same is true of the 
Methodist Church. The Episcopal Church devotes nearly 
sixty per cent. of its entire missionary income to work in 
foreign fields; the Unitarian body hardly five per cent. 
Yet, if the reasoning thus far employed has been sound, 
we have quite as strong and inspiring motives for these 
missionary endeavors as any church in Christendom, while 
our opportunity is even greater. 

To make more apparent the truth of this statement 
we shall consider more in detail in later communications 
in this journal the Message and Methods of this liberal 
Christian propaganda in foreign lands. 


Che Pulpit, 
The Supreme Work of the Church.* 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


The chief business of the church is to bring to men 
in every form possible the consciousness of the living 
God. You might imagine a wistful whisper arising out 
of millions of hearts, and at last all gathered up into one 
great cry, like the voice of an angel. Wanted for America, 
a hundred thousand churches which really believe in God. 
Wanted a hundred thousand ministers who believe with 
all their hearts in the good God. Wanted at least ten 
men and women in every church and Sunday-school 
who believe as if God lived. Is not faith in God the 
atmosphere in which everything good grows? Surround 
human souls, then, with this faith. Let children breathe 
the thought of God from their infancy, assure men every- 
where that God is, and all the things that constitute 
civilization will come in by leaps and bounds. 

Perhaps some one thinks that we are already the 
greatest of Christian nations. Have we not more than 
a hundred thousand churches, with Sunday-schools in 
every village and Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
our towns, and a host of preachers? Will not ninety- 
nine men out of every hundred tell you, as a matter of 
course, that they believe in God? 

Yes! And the country is full of people who believe 
likewise in the art of swimming, who neither know how 
to swim nor propose to learn. Believe me, the greatest 
peril in our Sunday-schools is that our children will have 
heard many good words and the name of God among 
them without ever knowing more than the words, and 
presently they will have grown up to tell you that they 
know what religion is, without having ever felt one 
thrill of the inward life of God. Is not this a common 
possibility, not alone among children? I recall the 
pathetic confession of a mature and intelligent woman, 
long a member of one of the great churches, that once 
only in her life had she felt the presence of God! An 
observing minister, after years of service in one of the 
great historic churches of New York, said that his church 
was full of people who had not the slightest idea of the 
reality of religion. An observant Congregational min- 
ister made a study lately of the religious condition of a 
typical New England town with its three churches, with 
the conclusion that the net influence of them all in the 
life of the town did not clearly warrant their upkeep. 
I call all of you to witness how much preaching one hears 
on which the just comment is ‘Words, words.” No 
wonder that Prof. Ladd of Yale, in a long and serious 
article last year in the Harvard Theological Review, found 
evidence enough of what he deems the ‘“‘decadence’’ of 
the belief in God. 
chal An address at the late meeting of the Religious Education Association in Cleveland, 
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Does ‘any one call this a Christian or civilized country, 
where we spend a billion dollars a year on alcoholic drinks, 
where one can_find‘prison pens and chain gangs, where 
multitudes of children grow up in hovels and slums, 
where we -contentedly sit down and see the natural in- 
crement ofthe wealth of the nation, due to the industry 
and skill of all the people, drawn away into the pockets 
of the possessors of various monopolies of city land and 
franchises and mines and water power, while the poor 
pay a double tax in every dollar of their rent? Is it a 
civilized country, whose people believe in the good God, 
which deliberately votes hundreds of millions of money, 
to which all the missionary expenditure of the church is a 
mere bagatelle, to keep up an insane preparation for war 
against our neighbor nations? Let us frankly be modest 
and call our age and our country at least half heathen; 
and let us confess that American church-goers are in- 
volved in the heathenism, and responsible for letting it 
goon. And let us repeat, and agree, that the one supreme 
work of a church is to bring home to men the conscious- 
ness of the reality of the living God. 

“You make it harder for us to believe in God,” some 
one complains. No! I am showing why it is hard for 
multitudes of people to believe. Show us God, they 
cry; and our age shows them automobiles and aéroplanes 
and battleships and colossal fortunes and a sullen multi- 
tude of the discontented and poor. ‘The first step toward 
reality and faith is truth. If this were really a civilized 
age, no one would doubt God, as on a bright day no one 
could doubt the sunshine. I hold that the reason why- 
people doubt God is because the present world looks 
dark to them; in other words, is still largely heathen. 

I am not saying, with Prof. Ladd, that faith in God is 
decadent. Perhaps there was never so much light, or 
moral purpose or good-will, or spiritual life and valid 
faith, as we enjoy to-day. I will not say with Eucken 
Back to Religion, but ‘‘Forward to a more practical and 
effective religion.” If we seem to suffer decadence, it 
is because at present the spiritual needs of mankind are . 
growing out of all proportion to the growth of the in- 
ward life. ‘The world is only beginning to find out that 
this universe is essentially spiritual, and that, except 
for this inner working life of the spirit of God, the gigantic 
framework of our outward machinery can bring neither 
satisfaction nor happiness. 

We come now to a great and absolutely practical ques- 
tion; namely, What is the condition of faith in God? 
In other words, How does a man come to believe in God? 
I venture to tell you the faith of my life. It came to me 
as early as I began to think that, if religion has any place, 
it must have primary place; that, if it is real, like all real 
things it must be simple; that, if it is true, it must be like 
all truth, harmonious and not alien to reason; that it 
can have no fear of injury or need of defence; that, so 
far from needing elaborate argument, it is the funda- 
mental assumption of the intelligence; that it must 
therefore naturally be the most interesting, the most 
beautiful, the most persuasive of all subjects of thought, 
and alike welcome to the common sense of the average 
man as to the greatest of thinkers. I have never been 
able to get away from this conviction of the nature of relig- 
ion; or in other words, the nature of God. 

I venture, however, to make protest here against the 
idea that men in professors’ chairs or people who have 
passed through divinity schools have any special advan- 
tage over other less learned people in the knowledge of 
God. It is almost pathetic to see the eagerness of min- 
isters to learn what Prof. Eucken can say in favor of relig- 
ion. Gray-haired doctors of divinity actually seemed to 
breathe more easily after Prof. William James told them 
that he reckoned the experiences of religion to be valid. 
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Young ministers throng after Bergson with a gleam of 
light in their eyes because this eloquent Frenchman 
fairly allows that there is something at least blunder- 
ingly purposive in the universe! Has it come to this, that 
God is so‘far away that we must look to academicians and 
physiologists to find him for us? I for one am too scep- 
tical to believe in God at all if the argument for his 
reality is so difficult. The fact is, here is a subject where 
the report and judgment of any sincere and thoughtful 
man, who has had experience of the reality of religion, 
may be altogether more significant than the observations 
of a lecturer in philosophy who may never have made 
trial of the motion of religion in his own life. As Jesus 
says, ‘‘Judge ye not of yourselves what is right.” 

It is as if birds caught in a cage had got into a con- 
troversy over the nature of the atmosphere, and whether 
there is any atmosphere, since no bird can see it; and 
these well-fed birds, withdrawn from the life of their 
fellows, debate and quarrel, till some of them sit so long 
on their perch that they forget how to fly. Grant that 
the birds cannot see the air, and grant that the air is a 
new fact in bird-lore; yet every little bird is as able as the 
wisest of owls to know what you mean when you ask: 
“What is it against which your wings react, when you 
fly? For that against which your wings react and which 
supports you is what we mean by the air.”” What if the 
nature and the reality of God is as simple as this illustra- 
tion is, and also as profound? I believe that it is so. 

This does not mean that we must not use reason in 
religion. I believe that the fact of God appeals to all 
there is in us, reason and feeling and will, also. ‘The 
great text is profound, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thy heart and all thy soul and all thy mind 
and with all thy strength.”” In other words, the whole 
nature of man must react towards the encompassing life of 
God. I do not believe that you can ever be sure of God 
till you have obeyed this law of your being. But, when we 
say that our faith in God goes with reason and means 
thought, we mean straight and direct and simple thinking, 
and not the tortuous kind, as of a man who is playing on 
the tightrope of mental gymnastics. As sure as God lives, 
he is near us and necessary tous. You do not have to ap- 
peal to Paul or to Jesus to make you sure of the life of the 
universe. You only have to take the attitude that Paul 
took and Jesus took, and thousands of the pure in heart in 
all ages have likewise taken, and you, too, may see God. 
‘The supreme work of the church is to help men everywhere 
to take this simple attitude, as if you were adjusting a 
mirror to catch and reflect the utmost light possible. 

Let me try now briefly to suggest the method of a 
simple and quite rational approach to the secret of the 
life of the spirit. Grant that we modern and Western 
peoples cannot readily bring ourselves to sit on a mat and 
contemplate nothingness or the absolute. But we can 
look straight at facts in the life of the spirit of man, in- 
teresting facts,—facts on one side to be counted ‘“mysti- 
cal,’ but on the other side practical and familiar facts of 
human experience. We will begin away above the point 
where Mr. Bergson seems to leave off. We will set aside 
Mr. James’s queer and abnormal religious experiences, and 
insist that the normal and ‘“‘healthy-minded”’ religion is 
the best, the most vital, and also the most comprehensive. 

Let us now see how our natures react towards certain 
great and simple spiritual truths. For instance, con- 
template that wonderful block of ore that one suddenly 
comes on in the midst of the hard quartz in the ancient 
prophecy of Micah, ‘‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to deal justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” Here is something—namely, righteousness— 
as real as the mountains or the stars. Here is religion 
in three grand obvious terms, simple enough for a child: 
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Justice, the fundamental thing, Mercy or Gentleness or 
Humanity next, and Modesty—that is, docility, obedience, 
teachableness—as the crown of all. What do you really 
want more of any man or any child? Be sure that your 
mayor or judge or governor or president is spiritually 
equipped in this fashion, and every one trusts him, and 
you never can trust him otherwise. Be sure your son 
goes out into life thus equipped, and nothing can over- 
come him. All this implies a certain relation to God, 
as the grand text puts it: the man ‘‘walks” with God. 
Please put your intelligence on this. What is right- 
eousness or gentleness or modesty? Nothing abstract, 
surely, but a form of life. Search your experience when- 
ever you have been just and kind and open-minded. 
What can better express the fact than to say that at that 
moment you seemed to stand in a-certain vital relation 
to the central life of the universe? You were at rest, 
without fear, at your best, complete man. Ask also 
whether this relation or attitude or motion was of your 
own creation. No: you cannot better describe it than 
to say that it seemed in that moment as if an inflow of 
life, of power, of insight, came to you. Prof. James has 
told us that certain men touch the Divine through visions 
and ecstasies. Let us not be afraid to say something 
more important; namely, that the life of God ever with 
us pours into the lives of all of us and makes itself felt 
whenever we orient ourselves in real earnest towards 
the simple threefold path of Justice, Gentleness, and 
Modesty. In other words, in every just act, in every 
kindly word, in every motion of the teachable spirit, we 
walk with God and God is with us. The peace and the 
energy also are his, as if he took us to his heart. 

How else do you account for this kind of experience, 
unless we are really the spiritual children of the Universe 
Life? When duty whispers to us, when the mystery of 
conscience presses us to play the part of a man, it is 
always as if something more than ourselves within us, 
and yet beyond us, commanded and urged. Does any 
gne try to make it appear that this is only the urgency 
of the common humanity, commanding us to act for the 
good for all? But why should we act for the good of all, 
except that this kind of action is of the Eternal Nature 
of the Universe; that is, what the philosophers might call 
an “‘absolute” fact? The wonder is all the more that 
the inward bidding is never so persuasive and inevitable 
as when the whole world seems to stand aside and laugh 
at the man, at Jesus, Paul, Luther, Jonathan Edwards, 
Garrison, alone with God and his mighty burden of duty. 
Not the indifferent world, not the careless, discordant 
humanity, but a Presence as of the shining light, smiles 
on the man who thus goes with the voice of his God to 
do right, to follow the truth, to serve the humble. Who 
is so barren of spiritual life as never to have known this 
experience in any of its innumerable forms? Why! 
the children have known it. Tell them, as Parker’s 
mother told him, that, when to the divine voice, ‘““Thou 
must,” they answer back a glad, “I can, I will,” they 
are with God and know God. Is this a kind of mysticism? 
Then it is ethical and social mysticism, which the world 
needs, which does good and bears fruit and makes glad- 
ness for others, and binds the man who feels its glow 
in a wholesome fellowship or communion of souls, with 
the common life of all. If God is at all, must not this be 
so? Let us simply call this kind of daily experience 
natural religion, earlier than Christianity, and at the same 
time the heart of Christianity, but more universal than 
any name of religion. Who has never tried it, even as 
the birds try the air, without knowing its name? If 
this is not valid experience of God, do you think there is 
anything valid? Let us boldly preach it to people who 
need it. Tell them that this invisible reality, against 
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which their wings react, whenever they use their wings, 
is the Living God. Tell them that life is not worth 
living without enthusiasm, and that every genuine en- 
thusiasm for art, for science, for the welfare of man, is the 
motion of the life of God. No wonder that Emmanuel 
Kant found here the most-solid of all facts. 

Multiply now such points of approach to the life of 
religion. ‘ake the fact which runs through the refrains 
of the Beatitudes and fills us with ever new surprise. 
“Blessed’’—or Happy—are they who mourn, who suffer, 
who strive. Do you believe these sayings? Why! 
we have seen them illustrated, over and over in the lives 
of plain men and women. ‘This is such a world, or, rather, 
man is such a child of the spiritual life of the world, that 
he can take over all kinds of things called evil and translate 
them into good. The Christ story is merely typical 
of this magical law: To overcome evil with good. Who 
of you has not at least begun to make experiments with 
this supreme law? Can you put out of mind the Eternal 
Goodness and the Infinite Good-will, and give any rational 
account how this marvellous law came into action? 
Can you make the fact tally with the idea of a blind 
Force that does not yet know its own mind? Do you 
suppose that Saint Theresa knew something of the presence 
of God, and that the dear friends who look up at us 
with a smile in view of bereavement and death are not 
walking with God? I say, people ought to know this 
fact, that it is given to every man, as if he were a child 
of the Eternal Life, to work the supreme, yet most 
normal, miracle of changing all evil to good. As sure 
as God lives, this must be so. But the people in the 
churches, as well as those outside, still need to be shown 
that this is so. 

Lay down now the supreme law of happiness, or human 
welfare; namely, It is more blessed—that is, happy—to 
give than to receive. ‘The world needs to be taught this. 
A thousand faithful witnesses instantly arise to assure 
us that it is so, not haloed saints out of books, but live 
people, the ‘“‘good Samaritans” of every generation,— 
teachers, artisans, men of business, faithful physicians, 
occasionally even lawyers and statesmen. Again, the 
appeal comes to every man, “When were you at your 
best?’’ You were at your best, were you not, whenever 
the current of your life flowed outward in kindly and 
helpful activity. The Happy Life is like a wonderful 
motion into which the will of the individual man enters, 
and, going with it, is upborne. Call this motion the 
Infinite Good Will. Every man is at the height of his 
life when his will is the Good-will, and all that he does 
flows outward in obedience to this motion. When the 
good-will of a man acts, he is with God, as sure as God 
lives. Bid men everywhere try this and know for them- 
selves that it is so. Let us not be afraid to call that 
which every one knows as the highest form of life by 
the name of God. It is what we mean by God. 

Take one more magnificent statement of the facts 
of the life of the Spirit. ‘‘Whosoever loveth is born 
of God and knoweth God.” ‘This may recall the beauti- 
ful story associated with the name of Tolstoy, ‘‘Where 
Love is there God is.” Does not this truth go down 
beneath every line of division, every creed, every name of 
religion, the Christian name as truly as any other name, 
to the bed-rock of spiritual reality? Where does the 
mystery of love come from? Did any man create it? 
Does not man merely use it? Is it not the most intimate 
name of the creative energy at the heart of the world? 
Do you seek to know God? Love then, love your child, 
love your brother, love the neighbor, and, the moment 
love stirs, you have established the circuit of the ever- 
lasting life. They tell us about communion, medita- 
tion, prayer, worship. But even closer to God come 
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loving thoughts, eagerness to help and serve, sympathy 
with those who sorrow, admiration for other men’s 
truth, integrity and courage, loyalty and devotion. 
Worship is to be one with God in Will. What higher 
worship can there be, whether you aspire towards the 
shining ideals in a church, or, like good John Woolman, 
you. work for your living and proclaim liberty to the 
captives? ‘To love, then, is to be with God. Now men 
need to be shown this. ‘Tell them that, whenever their 
hearts and their hands move with love, and whenever 
they see the light of love in the eyes of their friends, 
this is the life of the Eternal. Let them not seek God 
far away. He is like the air we breathe. He is like the 
life which circulates through every tiny cell in the body. 
How does any one dare cut off the outgo of his life with 
mean or selfish thoughts? 

I am only touching here and there a point among a 
grand cluster of facts that reveal God. I cannot interpret 
the facts into any other rational mode than this one 
central, spiritual reality, too sublime, too profound, too 
mysterious to be covered by any single name, for which 
we call on all the names of Power, Eternity, Beauty, 
and Goodness! 

I believe that the life of religion comes to us to-day 
in almost a new form and with new emphasis. It de- 
mands interpretation into secular terms. Religion is 
in the household; it is in schools; it is in business; it 
is in science; it is in the daily newspaper. Wherever 
men have faith in one another and faith in justice, there 
is religion, or the life of God, at work. But rank heathen- 
ism everywhere survives. Wretched antagonisms and 
futile sectarian differences cut off the circulation of 
spiritual life. Men distrust the old labels of religion. 
They distrust churches where no enthusiasm dwells: 
they distrust worship, however solemn, from which men 
do not go away with a new vow to do justice and mercy, 
to make restitution and right wrongs. 

How, then, can there be any other than one supreme 
message of a church? It is to show men that Good-will 
is the mightiest practical force in the universe; that the 
Golden Rule works like gravitation, and every human 
enterprise that violates the Golden Rule is destined to 
perish; that all business worth doing at all is a branch 
of social service; that wrong is simply and only that 
which hurts human welfare; that nothing can ever be 
right unless it promotes the welfare of man; that “the 
kingdom of God,” which men pray for so cheaply, is 
nothing less tremendous than the civilization of this 
planet; that the true church of God is the gathering 
host of all those who make the world better; that these 
are closer together already in faith and will than creeds 
or prayer-books or outward organization ever brought 
men; above all, that there is a new and happy life, 
now open to all men, based on this beautiful faith. 
Possess men with this faith, renew their lives with the 
good-will of God, and all desirable things follow; all 
reforms will come, as true reforms must come, from 
the growth of the spirit commanding its fitting expression. 
The ancient evils will pass, as vapors pass when the sun 
shines. How can men do injustice, how can they fight, 
how can they bear to be egotists, when once the light of 
the good-will shines in their eyes? Let the church not 
fail to take the conquest of the whole world for its mis- 
sion. Religion is all, or it is nothing. But let the church 
know that the beginning and end and the heart of the 
gospel is the fact of the living God. Let men, then, go 
up and down the land to proclaim with all their might: 
This is God’s world, and you are his children. Live and 
behave as children of God and join hands to make this 
God's world. 


Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 
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Literature, 


Founpations. A Statement of Chris- 
tian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought. 
By Seven Oxford Men. Macmillan. $3.50. 
This is a book of unusual significance. 
It shows with perfect clarity and conclusive- 
ness how sure and rapid is the progress of 
“modernism” within the Church of England. 
Here the Church and the university speak as 
one: here Oxford and the Establishment 
unite in a definite, clear-cut expression of 
the most modern and progressive views. It 
has been an admirable practice of English 
Church scholars, predominantly Oxford and 
Cambridge men, to put forth from time to 
time volumes of forward-looking essays, which 
register the fadvanced theological positions 
of the time. Such have been Essays and 
Reviews, Lux Mundi, Contentio Veritatis, 
Cambridge Theological Essays, and others. 
Most of these volumes have been greeted 
with alarm in the conservative Church at 
large, and with censure from ecclesiastical 
authorities. But the advancing church has 
gradually overtaken their outpost positions, 
until a new advance became necessary. 
History is repeating itself in the reception of 
the present publication. Bishop Gore of 
Oxford has expressed censure of Mr. B. H. 
Streeter, forgetting that he himself was one 
of the censured writers of the earlier Lux 
Mundi. ‘The latest reports indicate that the 
threatened procedure against Mr. Streeter 
has been abandoned. The book: professes, 
in the fine introduction (from Mr. Streeter), 
to present nine essays on fundamental relig- 
ious questions, written independently and 
without any constraint toward agreement, 
yet as “the outcome of an Oxford friendship” 
and with mutual discussion of the separate 
themes. In this sense the book appears ‘‘as 
a single whole, and as, in the main, the expres- 
sion of a corporate mind.’”’ The seven Ox- 
ford friends are B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, 
W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, N. S. Talbot, and W. Temple. 
The essays, in the order in which they are 
intended to be read, are entitled ‘‘The 
Modern Situation,’ ‘‘The Bible,” “The 
Historic Christ,’’ “The Interpretation of the 
Christ in the New Testament,” ‘The Divin- 
ity of Christ,” ‘The Atonement,’ “The 
Church,” “The Principle of Authority,” 
“God and the Absolute.’”” Thus the chief 
problems of religion in general, and of Chris- 
tianity in particular, are treated. The most 
notable essay is, doubtless, Mr. Streeter’s 
on the Historic Christ. This powerful treat- 
ment of the life and influence of Jesus is 
written from the standpoint of the most 
recent eschatological understanding of the 
Gospels, is thoroughgoing in its critical 
method, and full of reverence and devotion 
for the great life it disctsses and the great 
religion he established. A point of criticism 
for more conservative-minded Anglicans has 
been Mr. Streeter’s view of the resurrection. 
He thinks it historically probable that the 
tomb of Jesus was found empty, but does 
not think that the resuscitated body ever 
“appeared” to the disciples. Rather, from 
his risen life, Jesus somehow revealed him- 
self to them,—in vision, indeed, but objec- 
tively. Though this view may not be per- 
manently satisfactory, it is a distinct ad- 
vance on those which Mr. Streeter rejects in 
its favor. 
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Space forbids reference to other essays in 
detail. Especially thought provoking is 
Mr. Moberly’s on the Atonement. Do men 
not need some power, not themselves, to 
work the miracle of the regeneration of the 
will? Here, as Mr. Moberly points out, is 
the weak point in most “‘liberalism,’’ and 
liberals will do well to read and ponder 
this fundamental discussion. ‘That Mr. 
Moberly is a competent philosophic thinker 
is evidenced by his essay on God and the 
Absolute, which closes the volume. No- 
where is the present-day argument against 
the Absolute better summed up than in these 
few pages; nowhere, also, the triumph of the 
Absolute over this argument. The book is 
most earnestly commended to every one to 
whom the fundamental questions of religion 
seem worth pondering. 


VENUS TO THE VENUS OF MELOS. By 
Auguste Rodin. Authorized ‘Translation 
from the French by Dorothy Dudley. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents net.—This 
interesting little book reminds us of another 
small volume published many years ago,— 
Miss Helen Knowlton’s reports of conversa- 
tions with the impressionist artist and great 
teacher, William M. Hunt. Fragments of 
that vivid and vital talk with his pupils have 
long remained with us, though we never 
painted so much as a ‘‘marine,” ‘ with water 
on which Peter himself could have walked.” 
The resemblance is of course more of spirit 
than of details. Hunt’s conversations were 
on technical points of drawing, mixed with 
large chunks of real wisdom about the con- 
duct of life. Rodin’s book is an apostrophe 
to the great goddess, with much prose-poetry 
in it, rough like the man himself, or like his 
extraordinary creations, with here and there 
felicitous statements that can be put together 
to form what may be called a philosophy of 
art. Its general tenor may be gathered from 
such sentences as these: ‘‘ Nature is the great 
teacher.” ‘‘Your truth is within the reach of 
every one.” ‘Man is incapable of creating, 
of inventing. He can only approach nature 
submissively, lovingly.” ‘The Antique and 
Nature are bound by the same mystery.... 
The glory of the Antique is in having under- 
stood Nature.” Rodin himself, after an ab- 
sence of twenty years, came back to the 
antique statues, and “with an indescribable 
joy understood them.” As the statues are 
“happy in the calm air,” the understanding 
of them brings calmness and happiness. ‘The 
Venus of Melos is a type of “sweet measure.’’ 
She is a part of the nature of things, and some- 
what to comprehend this, and to make it real 
to others, is to be an artist. The little book 
has something of the beauty, but also some- 
thing of the ruggedness, of the pictured face 
of Rodin which precedes this strange but most 
interesting rhapsody. 


MISHNAH; A DIGEST OF THE Basic PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE EARLY JEWISH JURISPRU- 
DENCE. Baba Meziah (Middle Gate). Trans- 
lated and annotated by Hyman E. Goldin, 
LL.B. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
So much has been said of the Talmud that 
the Gentile reader will be glad to have a 
specimen of it in English. The present 
tract is indeed of little interest except to 
the student of comparative jurisprudence, 
and it would be misleading to say that it 
lays down basic principles. All that it 
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does is to decide a number of cases concern- 
ing title to personal property, articles lost 
and found, or things loaned or intrusted to 
others than their owners for safe keeping. 
What one realizes in reading it is that the 
Jews have always been a nation apart, even 
when living in close contact with Gentiles. 
Partly, of course, this has resulted from the 
hostile pressure of their neighbors, but in 
part it has resulted from the demands of 
legalism embodied in their sacred books. 
That there was one law for the Jew and 
another for the Gentile comes out naively 
in the course of this dry and technical dis- 
cussion, for the translator tells us in so many 
words: ‘The barbarian non-Israelite who 
could not be prevailed upon to observe law 
and order was not to be benefited by the 
Jewish civil laws, framed to regulate a stable 
and orderly society, as he is not a neighbor 
ot brother in the sense of reciprocity” (p. 35). 
Curious, as illustrating the arrogance of 
the Scribes, is the rule that one’s Rabbi 
has precedence over one’s father, on the 
ground that the father has brought the son 
only into this world, the Rabbi, by teaching 
him the law, brings him into the world to 
come (p. 49). So far as the present reviewer 
can judge, the translation is well done, 
and the notes are helpful to the understand- 
ing of the text. HEP. S: 
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Tue Concept oF Sin. By F. R. Tennant, 
D.D. Cambridge; University Press. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1912. $1.35 
net.—Theology like any science must give 
precision to its ideas and terms of expres- 
sion. Dr. Tennant, an Anglican church- 
man, having already published learned and 
careful works on the origin and propagation of 
sin and the doctrine of the fall and original 
sin, has produced a painstaking examination 
of the idea of sin. His purpose is to estab- 
lish a logically perfect concept based on a 
knowledge of human nature and satisfying 
the requirements of Christian theology and 
ethics. ‘There is both humaneness and vigor 
in the conclusion which he reaches. He rules 
out of his definition mere imperfection, 
ignorance, survival of impulsive tendencies 
inherited from animal ancestors, and tempta- 
tion. Volition alone is sinful. The responsi- 
bility cannot be shifted to environment 
or endowments. In the briefest terms, sin 
is moral imperfection for which an agent is, 
in God’s sight, accountable. Dr. Tennant 
usefully warns us of the difficulty of apply- 
ing this theoretical definition to concrete 
cases of conduct. Sin is a matter of inten- 
tion. The observer, and often the actor, 
cannot infallibly discern motive and inten- 
tion. The concluding pages on the explana- 
tion of sin-and the question of its univer- 
sality are both comforting and bracing. The 
work is the product of refined and exact 
thought, and merits careful study. 


THE HUMANITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE Future. By William Baxter Owen, 
Ph.D., Litt.D. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. 1912. $1.25 net.—The public ad- 
dresses of Dr. Owen, professor of Latin in 
Lafayette College, are here gathered under 
the title of the opening address, and, as ex- 
pressing the spirit and the ideal of a liberal 
education, the title is suitable for the whole. 
As the utterance of a college teacher who sees" 
things largely and sanely, who looks to char- 
acter and efficiency as the result of education, 
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and who has a style formed by communion 
of mind with the best in literature, this book 
is pre-eminently and delightfully a book of 
wisdom. ‘The addresses on Dr. Cattell and 
Francis A. March not only present inspiring 
models of humane culture, but convey some- 
thing of the secret of its acquisition. What 
it means to read a book so as to appropriate 
the author’s thought and truth is the theme 
of many of these pages. One college address 
on books to be read before graduation ends 
as follows: ‘‘That I may not close without 
recommending a single book outside the cur- 
riculum, let me suggest the Works of William 
Ellery Channing as a book that every student 
should read.” 


EFFICIENCY IN THE SuNDAY ScHooLt. By 
Henry F. Cope, D.D. New York: George 
H. Doran Company.—This book of 250 pages 
is by the secretary of the Religious Education 
Association. Dr. Cope has had a chance at 
wide observation, and he has a liberal mind. 
The work is one of a class that is-being pro- 
duced out of the general interest in religious 
education. Many things said in it are being 
said often, but they are said here very well. 
If one is looking for a book on the Sunday- 
school to-day, he will make no mistake in 
getting this one. The chapters show the 
mark of public addresses and might bear con- 
densation and omission. The work is in- 
tended for tise, however, rather than for 
literature. It deals with the purpose of the 
Sunday-school, with the graded plan of study, 
with order and discipline, music and worship, 
with making the lesson real, with manual 
work, with parents, with the rural school, and 
many kindred topics. A chapter on ‘‘Mak- 
ing your Experts at Home,” ought to attract 
the attention of those who are concerned With 
Sunday-school matters as they are. As a 
general discussion of the external features of 
religious education and of possible helps in 
the way of methods this book is to be counted 
a valuable addition to the literature of the 
stibject. 


PsycHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 
By Hugo Miinsterberg. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1913. $1.50 net.—We are now 
to reckon with a new science of psychotech- 
nics, a new profession of psychological engi- 
neers, and the demand for a governmental 
bureau of applied psychology for the syste- 
matic research of the problem of distribut- 
ing human talent to its proper work and 
thus preventing social waste. Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s work i$ a very interesting contribution 
of preliminary data and points of view for 
this applied social science. Psychology, hav- 
ing once studied the mind in the interest of 
philosophical speculation, became a labora- 
tory science for exact study of the psychic 
mechanism, and then began to apply itself 
to the problems of the teacher, the physician, 
the lawyer. Now it is needed in every form 
of industrial life to prevent the social in- 
jury of the failure of misfits, and to promote 
efficiency in production or effort. The sub- 
ject is illustrated by concrete instances of 
experiment in connection with motormen, 
ship service, telephone service, and other 
forms of business. 


Tue Si.vER ISLAND OF THE CHIPPEWA. 
By D. Lange. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1'net.—It may be re- 
membered that Mr. Lange, who is said to be a 
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prominent educator, wrote On the Trail of the 
Sioux, with the definite aim of satisfying the 
desire of boys for an Indian story and at the 
same time teaching them some things they 
ought to know. The new book has also In- 
dian characters, though the central figures are 
a pair of brothers who winter on Isle Royale 
in Lake Superior and discover the famous 
Silver Island with its mine of ore. ‘The 
island itself is no fiction, but their adventures 
in finding it and certain dangers, from which 
they happily escape, provide the excitement 
which a more sober account of its finding 
might lack. The young readers will learn 
something of nature, of woodcraft, and of 
Indian ways along with the enjoyment of the 
story. 


A DowniaNp CorNER. By Victor L,. 
Whitechurch. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.20 net.—These village sketches re- 
flect the tone and atmosphere of rural Eng- 
land. The little community has its own 
customs and its own distinctive charac- 
teristics. Its people have developed ac- 
cording to original tendencies, and have 
never lost their individuality in the attempt 
to follow a single pattern. The parson 
knows them all, attends to their various 
needs, makes good things better and hard 
things easier, so far as mortal man may, 
finding his recompense partly in the closer 
acquaintance with obscure corners of human 
nature. The author also wrote The Canon 
in Residence, a book not forgotten. The 
humor and the discernment are the same 
in the new book. 


THE Quarry. By John A. Moroso. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Police and prison methods are presented so 
realistically in this book that they give a 
significance to the novel quite independent 
of the reader’s interest in the fortunes of the 
central figure, dramatic and absorbing as 
these prove to be. A country boy, arrested, 
tried, and condemned before he is fairly able 
to grasp the situation in which he finds him- 
self, and while he is utterly unable to see his 
way out, receives a life sentence. How he 
escapes from prison, how he faces the world 
and proves himself, and how the story finally 
ends is for the book to tell. The minor 
characters are very well drawn, especially 
Kearney, a detective after the fashion of 
Javert, and Bill Hawkins, a fellow-prisoner. 


O_p CHINA AND Younc AMERICA. By 
Sarah Pike Conger. Chicago: F. G. Browne 
&Co. 75 cts. net—Mrs. Conger, who as wife 
of the American minister to China went 
through the trying days of 1900, when Peking 
was besieged, has written for this book a 
series of short chapters for children, nearly all 
with a moral or patriotic purpose, in which 
she has interwoven many allusions to in- 
cidents taken from her own experience and 
descriptions of celebrated Chinese. ‘The 
chapters more especially devotee to young 
Americans are in general better adapted to 
older readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Book of the Serpent, by Katharine 
Howard (Sherman, French & Co, Boston), 
attempts to give the serpent’s wisdom about 
the universe, but without attaining signifi- 
cance or charm in the effort. 
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PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS., 
Forty Lessons on the Psalms. 
These are Lessons which, Bible in hand, give you some- 
thing to think about. 
They contain the thoughts of a layman on a great book. 
Twenty cents eac 
For Sale by W. B. CLARKE CO., 
26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR PATRIOT DAYS 


“WHERE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
BEGAN.” By Daniel Munro Wilson. 

“It is a book that ought to be read by every daughterand 
son of Revolutionary sires, for it will make the blood run 
faster and the good old American spirit revive.”’—Boston 
Transcript. e 

“Mr. Wilson brings to an interesting subject an enthusi- 
asm which is stimulating and contagious. He has qualified 
himself for writing his book by wide reading and careful 
study.”—W.V. Times Book Review. 

Sixty-five Dllustrations. Large crown 8vo, 358 pp. 
$2.25 net. When sent by mail, 18 cts. extra for postage, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
“QUINCY, OLD BRAINTREE, AND MERRY- 
MOUNT.” Over Sixty Illustrations. Paper 
cover, 25 cts.; postpaid, 30 cts: Board cover, 50 cts.; 

postpaid, 56 cts. 
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An interesting and valuable article from the 
viewpoint of the new penology. The primary 
thought to-day of those who are dealing with 
lawbreakers in the modern cities is not punish- 
ment, nor vindication of the law, nor even 
the protection of society alone, although that. 
is an important consideration, but the reform 
of the prisoner. The purpose of the best penal 
system is to restore the criminal to society 
as a useful and self-respecting member. The 
method by which this purpose is to be accom- 
plished is education and industry. Work is 
a fundamental necessity. The prisoner should 
be trained to some definite art which will be 
of benefit to him after his discharge. The 
interest of the prisoner must be stimulated 
and every effort made to call forth the best 
that is in him. The education gained from 
books should be related to industrial training, 
and this step under wise direction will do much 
to develop latent manhood. Benefit to the 
state also results from this plan of dealing 
with prisoners which is of great value from the 
viewpoint of administration. 
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The Way to Sleeptown. 


The town of Sleeptown is not far 
In Timbuctoo or China, 
For it’s right near by in Blinktown County, 
In the State of Drowsylina. 
It’s just beyond the Chingumboo Hills, 
Not far from Nodville Centre; 
But you must be drawn through the valley of Yawn, 
Or the town you cannot enter. 
And this is the way 
They say, they say, 
That Baby goes to Sleeptown. 


Away he flies over Bylow Bridge, 
Through Lullaby Land to wander, 
And on through the groves of Moonshine Valley, 
By the hills of Wayoff yonder; 
And then does the fairies’ flying horse 
The sleeping baby take up— 
Until they enter, at Jumpoff Centre, 
The Peekaboo vale of Wakeup. 
And this is the way 
They say, they say, 
That Baby comes from Sleeptown. 
—Sam W. Foss. 


Stories about Tom. 


BY SUSAN P. PECKHAM. 


What do you think Tom’s mother let him 
have to play with one day? and more than 
one day, becattse he liked it ever so much. 

It was the jolliest little round box, shining, 
bright! A little bit of a shining box! And, 
on one side, it had an open place, and right 
there was a small ring to take hold of with 
your finger and your thumb—just with your 
finger, you know, and your thumb. And 
you pulled that ring, and it was fastened to 
along blue ribbon that came out of the box: 
blue, that ribbon was, with marks on it to 
measure with. You pulled out that ribbon 
and you measured with it. Tom could 
measure lots of things. His mother showed 
him how to do it. 

She took hold of the ring and pulled out 
the ribbon, and measured across the top of 
Tom’s high chair. She said that it measured 
sixteen. She said to Tom, “You measure 
my hand.” So then he did, and she said, 
“Seven,” and Tom said, ‘‘Seven.”’ 

“T measure your sleeve,’ Tom said to his 
mother. So he did measure her sleeve. 
Tom said that the sleeve measured sixteen. 
He measured a great many things,—spoons 
and things at the table, and then dolls and 
mittens and blocks. And sometimes they 
measured seventeen and sometimes they 
measured four or ten or nine. He showed 
Dorothy and Davy how he could measure. 

And then, when he finished measuring 
something, he let that blue ribbon run right 
back into the little box, because it would 
run right back, fast, all by its own self. Tom 
would let it go, and it would run back, always, 
quick as anything. Fun! lots of fun! 

One day when Tom was in his crib to take 
his nap, he did not go to sleep right away. It 
was because he did not feel very well. So his 
mother took him up in her arms; and she 
rubbed him a little, and hugged him a little, 
and kissed him a little, and talked with him a 
little, and laughed with him a little, and 
talked a little more. 

Then she put Tom into his crib again; and 
Tom said, “Are you going to lie down on the 
big bed beside me?”’ And his mother said, 
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“Ves, if you want me to.” And Tom said, 
““Tdo:?? 

Then Tom said: ‘Are you going to hold my 
hand?” And his mother said, “Yes.” 

So then Tom lay down all comfortable in 
his crib; and his mother was lying on the big 
bed, and she was holding his hand. So then 
he looked at her a little bit of a while. And 
then he went to sleep and had his nap. 


In the country there was a pump. Tom 
could pump. 

Tom reached the handle of that pump and 
he pulled it down; and then he stretched and 
pushed it up, and then pulled down again. 
And out the water came—lots!—splashed! 

Tom found a bottle: he put it where the 
water would go into the bottle. He pumped 
that pump, and the water did go in. Then 
he lifted that bottle with both hands, holding 
tight, and he carried it to his father. 

“Drink, drink,’’ Tom said to his father. 

“All right, I drink,” his father said. So 
he did drink. 

Then Tom made his father drink some more 
after that, and some more after that. And 
his father laughed, and they had fun. 


What Goldie found in the Path. 


Perhaps no one in the country was more 
pleased to learn that spring was coming 
than Grandpa Ashton. Winter had been 
long and cold, and Grandpa Ashton didn’t 
like winter. He preferred freezing weather 
when he was a boy, but after he had rheuma- 
tism winter was a different thing. It meant: 
“Stay in the house, Mr. Ashton, and sit 
by the fire. Wait for spring, Mr. Ashton, 
wait for spring!” 

Grandpa Ashton waited for spring because 
he was obliged to do so; but Grandma Ash- 
ton says he was often rather cross during 
that long, cold winter. His rheumatism was 
worse than usual, and he couldn’t walk a step 
without two canes, which may be the reason. 

Every day when school was out, Grandpa 
Ashton used to sit by the window and bow 
and smile to the passing children. He liked 
to see the seven children go hopping and 
skipping along the road, swinging their din- 
ner-pails, kicking the snow, or playing snow- 
ball: he said it cheered his heart to see 
their rosy cheeks. 

The day Grandpa Ashton knew that winter 
had packed up his overcoat and icicles and 
was surely gone, he watched for the school 
children. When they appeared, laughing 
and shouting for. joy because it was Friday, 
Grandpa Ashton tapped loud on the window 
and motioned for them to come. 

“Spring is here!’ he announced after 
Grandma Ashton had opened the window. 

“We know it, we know it!”’ shouted the 
children. ‘‘We’ll bring you pussy willows 
next week!”’ 

“That is the very reason I called you!” 
declared Grandpa Ashton. ‘‘I wish to tell 
you this: I’ll give a dollar to see a violet 
growing! The first child who brings me a 
violet, roots and all, shall have a dollar!” 

The only one of the seven who didn’t 
dance joyfully and promise to search through 
the woods for a violet the very next day was 
Goldie Brown. She trudged soberly home. 
The next day was Saturday, and Saturday 
was Goldie’s busiest day. She always 
washed breakfast dishes, did the dusting and 
took care of the three little ones, while her 
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mother baked bread, cake, pies, cookies, and 
got the house in order for Sunday. 

“Tt seems to me as if I couldn’t get 
through with the Saturday work without 
Goldie’s help,’? Mrs. Brown often told her 
neighbors. Goldie, short for Goldilocks, was 
a nickname. 

The following morning six children called 
at the farmhouse for Goldie. 

‘Grandpa Ashton is going to give a dollar 
to the one who finds the first violet,’’ one of 
the children explained, “‘and it wouldn’t be 
fair if we didn’t stop for Goldie!” 

“T am sorry,” replied Mrs. Brown slowly, 
“but I can’t spare Goldie this morning!” 

At first Goldie Brown couldn’t help cry- 
ing; but she washed the dishes, did the dust- 
ing, and took care of the three little sisters as 
if nothing had happened,—as if she didn’t 
long to be with the care-free children search- 
ing for violets! By the time Mrs. Brown 
asked Goldie to go to the bottom of the gar- 
den after horse-radish roots the little girl 
was happy and smiling. 

She ran with a hop, skip, and a jump to do 
the errand. After she reached the horse- 
radish patch and had secured her roots, what 
did that little girl see in a clump of grass be- 
side the sunny path but a blue violet blos- 
som stretching toward the sun. It didn’t 
take her long to dig the treasure and run 
with it to the house. - 

“See what I have found!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Take it immediately to Grandpa Ash- 
ton,’’ advised her delighted mother, “and 
tell him that I say it grew in the Path of 
Duty!” 

Somewhat puzzled, Goldie repeated her 
mother’s message when she carried the vio- 
let, roots and all, to Grandpa Ashton. 

“Nine cases out of ten,” observed Grandpa 
Ashton solemnly, as he placed a shining dol- 
lar in Goldie’s hand, ‘‘nine cases out of ten, 
you will find the choicest treasures in the 
Path of Duty!” 

“The violets are not out yet,’ declared the 
six*children, when at last they returned, tired 
and disappointed, from the woods. 

“One violet was out,’”’ corrected Grandpa 
Ashton, “‘it was out looking for Goldie Brown, 
who stayed home to help her mother!’’ And, 
until Grandma Ashton planted that violet in 
the yard a week later, Grandpa Ashton told 
all his callers about the violet that bloomed 
in Goldie Brown’s path of duty. He some- 
times tells that story to this day!—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Sunday-School Times. 


The Taming of the Redstart. 


One pleasant day Edna D. Atwood, a 
pupil of mine, was sitting in a small park 
in Pittsfield, N.H., when her attention was 
attracted by a chirp coming from under the 
settee upon which she was sitting. As the 
sound was repeated, she jumped up, and, 
looking under the seat, saw a little bird 
unable to fly. She reseated herself and 
placed the fledgling in her lap as she resumed 
her sewing. 

A black object now began circling about 
her head, often coming near to her face. 
She watched it until it alighted upon a mon- 
ument directly in front of her. Observing 
carefully, she saw it to be a dark bird with 
bright markings which she knew at once 
to be our timid, restless American redstart, 
anxiously watching her every movement. 
In a short time the bird flew, rested upon 
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the back corner of the settee, and began 
chirping. When an answering chirp came 
from the little one, she darted away. 

The girl then placed the birdling upon the 
back of her hand, extending the arm along 
the back of the settee as far as possible. 
Presently she felt the mother’s claws on her 
fingers as, returning with a fly in her bill, 
she alighted near her young. The little 
bird opened wide its mouth, while the mother 
pushed the fly directly down its throat. 
The young one shut its eyes and apparently 
went to sleep. Soon the mother returned 
with a moth-miller, which she also pushed 
into the open mouth. 

Fearing that the little play would end, 
if interrupted, Edna remained in the park 
until late in the afternoon. As it then began 
to rain, she took the birdling in her hand and 
went home. Filling her mother’s work- 
basket with cotton, she made a nest, into 
which she placed her little charge, and took 
it to her room. 

Just before dawn the following morning 
loud chirpings from the basket awakened 
her. Rising hastily and taking the little 
bird in her hand, she went to the park. ®As 
if waiting her coming, the parent bird flew 
to her and at once alighted upon her shoulder. 
It even allowed her to stroke its back. Hav- 
ing watched so long the gentle handling of 
the little one, she seemed sure of kindness 
towards herself, and readily perched upon 
one hand as long as she could see her little 
one in the other hand. Whenever she put 
the young behind her, the mother would dart 
over her shoulder in search of her offspring, 
where her every interest seemed to be cen- 
tred. 

Unable to find the nest, Edna put the 
bird into a little hollow in a crotch in a tree 
while its parent stayed near by, watching. 
The birdling soon flew from the tree to the 
ground. It could fly upward but a few feet, 
although it kept trying. All day long she 
watched the futile efforts until at last 
she placed it again in the tree. 

As my young friend walked out of the 
park toward home, the old bird followed 
her, flying from tree to tree and chirping 
loudly, as if to voice her thanks for the kind 
attention which had been shown to her and 
her young. During the succeeding four 
days she watched the birds with great interest, 
noting the gradual gain in strength of the 
fledgling, until at last it could fly as well as 
the mother.—M. Eva Warren, in the Humane 
Manual. 
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How Jane struggled with Grammar. 


Little Jane had been repeatedly reproved 
for doing violence to the moods and tenses 
of the verb “to be.’’ She would say, “I 
be” instead of “I am”; and for a time 
it seemed as if no one could prevent it. 
Finally, Aunt Kate made a rule not to 
answer an incorrect question, but to wait 
until it was corrected. 

One day the two sat together, Aunt Kate 
busy with embroidery and little Jane over 
her dolls. Presently doll society became 
tedious, and the child’s attention was at- 
tracted to the embroidery-frame. 

“Aunt Kate,” said she, “‘please tell me 
what that is going to be.” 

But Aunt Kate was counting, and did not 
answer. 

Fatal word “be”! It was her old enemy, 
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and to it alone could the child ascribe the 
silence that followed. 

“Aunt Kate,” she persisted, with an honest 
attempt to correct her mistake, ‘please tell 
me what this is going to am.” 

Aunt Kate sat silently counting, though 
her lip curled with amusement. 

Jane sighed, but made another patient 
effort, “‘Will you please tell me what this 
is going to are?” 

Aunt Kate counted on, perhaps by this 
time actuated by a wicked desire to know 
what would come next. 

The little girl gathered her energies for 
one last and great effort, and said,— 

“Aunt Kate, what am that going to are?” 
Young People’s Paper. 


Bird-house Day. 


Arbor Day morning, before school, the 
Jarvis children, with Jim, the hired man, to 
help them, were planting their trees,—five fine 
little apple-trees, with which they were going 
to start a new orchard, just beyond the old 
one. Behind them, in the boughs of the old 
trees, birds were flitting and chirping, busy 
with spring duties. A pair of robins were 
building, a tiny chippy and his mate were 
house-hunting, and the bluebirds that always 
came to the hollow in the Red Astrakan were 
refurnishing their home. Sue kept stopping 
work to watch them. “I hope,’ she said, 
“that our orchard will have lots of birds— 
when it’s big enough. I like to hear them 
sing.” 

“T like bluebirds best,” said little Charley. 
“T hope bluebirds will nest in my tree.” 

“They won’t until it’s old enough to have a 
hole in it,” said Tom. ‘And then it’s got 
to be the right kind of hole.’’ 

“What kind?” 

“One with a little edge outside, or else 
a little twig jin front, where they can light 
before going in.” 

“Tree swallows don’t light,” said Fred: 
“they circle round the tree and dive right in.” 

“Ves, but bluebirds are different. Blue- 
bird boxes always have a little shelf in front 
of the hole.”’ 

“Charley, you can put up a box: you 
needn’t wait for your tree to be old,” said 
Esther. 

“But he'll have to wait till it’s a lot bigger,” 
said Fred. 

“How long?’”’ asked Charley. 

“Well,” said Jim, ‘it takes a long time for 
a tree to get started. But you needn’t wait 
for that. Birds are good partners to have in 
this fruit-raising business. The more birds 
there are around, the fewer insects there will 
be to eat your trees, and the faster they will 
grow. Why don’t you put some bird houses 
up here in the old orchard?” 

“Will you help us?”’ asked Tom. 

“Ym your man,” replied Jim. “But you 
must hurry up, there’s no time to lose. The 
birds are coming every day.”’ 

“T want another tree-swallow box in the 
elm,” said Fred. ‘‘They eat insects, too. 
They catch them on the wing.” 

‘So do the purple martins,” said Tom. 
“‘Let’s make another martin house.” 

“And another wren house on the porch,” 
said Esther. 

“Bluebirds served first,’’ said Jim. ‘‘You 
all spend the afternoon hunting up small 
boxes to make them of, and this evening we'll 
go at it. Saturday we’ll put them up.” 
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“Oh, and call 
exclaimed Sue. 

“Oh, yes!”’ cried Esther. ‘‘Let’s tell the 
girls and boys at school, Almost all of them 
are going to plant something to-day, and 
they’ll want to have birds around, too. We 
could have a Bird-house Day every year, 
the way we do Arbor Day.” 

“We'll have a Bird-house Day of our own, 


it ‘Bird-house Day!’”’ 


anyway,’ said Tom. ‘I think that’s a 
great idea. Don’t you, Jim?” 
“First-rate. Only next year you must 


begin earlier to get ready for it. We’ll be 
making the boxes through the winter, and 
have our Bird-house Day before the birds 
get here.” 

“My!” said Charley, ‘‘won’t the birds be 
surprised to find all those nice houses to let?”’ 
Elizabeth Hill, in the Churchman. 


A New Kind of Sign. 


Benny is a little lame boy, the only son 
of his mother, and she a poor widow. He 
had never been out of the city, and his knowl- 
edge of grass was limited to the fine lawns 
with their sign “Keep off the grass.’”’ One 
morning last June his mother took him for the 
first time to the great park on the outskirts 
of the city. 

The wide stretch of meadow, with the 
signs ‘‘Common” on its border, caught his 
eye at once, and, clutching his mother’s 
gown, and bobbing on as fast as he could, 
he cried: ‘‘Oh, hurry, hurry, mamma! It 
don’t say, ‘Keep off the grass!’ here: it 
says, ‘Come on|!’”—Exchange. 


A little boy having his music lesson was 
asked by his teacher, ‘What are pauses?” 
And the quick response was, “Things that 
grow on pussy-cats.” 


“Papa,” said Billy, tearfully, after a play- 
ful romp with the good-natured but rather 
rough St. Bernard puppy, ‘‘I don’t believe 
Bingo knows what kind of a dog he is. He 
plays as if he thought he was a little pug.” 
Harper's Bazar, 
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‘S-s-s-s-sus-say, ma,” stammered Bobby, 
through the suds, as his mother scrubbed 
and scrubbed him, “I guess you want to get 
rid o’ me, don’t you?” “Why, no, Bobby 
dear,’”’ replied his mother. “Whatever put 
such an idea into your mind?” “Oh, 
nuthin’,’”’ said Bobby, “‘only it seems to me 
you're trying to rub me out.’”—Onward. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Suadascschoela are used to give 
—_ temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
childre: 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adulis much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
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From Harvard College to a Fishing 
Village. 


BY MILTON REED. 


Among the charms of life are its strange 
contrasts. With one bound a man may leap, 
as it were, from one world into another. 
Never was life so mobile as now, never was 
it so rich in interests. In the everlasting 
flow of things man shares in the universal 
energy. Nothing stays fixed, man least of 
all creatures. 

After four months spent under the eaves 
of Harvard College, I find myself, in these 
moist April days, again breathing the breath 
of the mysterious ocean, in an old, somno- 
lent fishing-village on the south-eastern 
coast of Massachusetts. Harvard, with its 
opulence of museums and lecture courses, its 
whisper of past ages, its visions and illusions, 
its throbbing intellectual activities, is left 
behind. Lo, what a change of scene! ‘The 
college yard, with its dead elms, its stiff halls, 
swarms of students, wise-browed professors, 
has passed into the inner vision. ‘The phi- 
losophy of Eucken, Bergson, James, and 
Royce, the Socialistic conferences, in which 
youth, edged with wonder, fire-bright with 
noble enthusiasms, grips social and eco- 
nomic problems, in a confidence born of 
buoyant health and inexperience with the 
sordid aims of what Emerson calls ‘‘the 
money-getting herd,” are only ghostly mem- 
ories. Blessed, thrice blessed, the elastic 
spirits of youth, strong in their very weakness, 
darting into the unknown, peering into the 
future, largely detached from regard of con- 
sequences,—“‘living between two worlds, one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.” 

Dream on, youthful dreamers. Disillu- 
sion will come soon enough, when you are 
stretched on the rack of this tough world. 
The lecture-room will be exchanged for the 
marts of cunning trade; the fussy pedantic 
professor, by the merciless competitor; a 
factitious college comradeship, although en- 
gaging and beautiful, will melt into a larger 
fellowship with humankind. 

Dream your airy dreams of a world re- 
generated by the high sanctions of inviolate 
duty; of a nobler social organism, in which 
self-interest moves into altruism; of men 
and women who make their moral being 
their prime rule; of a far-off time when the 
law of the jungle, of tooth and claw, is re- 
placed by the Golden Rule. Perhaps every 
noble dream is a prayer, a prophecy of the 
All-Hail Hereafter. Yes, Harvard dreamers 
of the Philosophical and Socialist Clubs,— 
who admitted a world-worn old graduate into 
your meetings,—fresh with the dews of hope, 
radiant with visions of more ethical order, 
based upon truth and justice, purged of 
shams, hating falsehood, built by men and 
women with whom goodness is voluntary 
and instructive, ye are sharers in what 
Shakespeare called ‘‘the prophetic soul of 
the wide world dreaming on things to come.” 
The day will come when some of your dreams 
will be realized. Without its dreamers the 
world would be dross and life sterilized. 
Our debased and debasing social order needs 
such as you. In these days of confused 
morals, indecent sports, monstrous selfish- 
ness, shallow pretences, hideous wrongs, you 
and those who in other fields are keeping 
the conscience alive are doing a great work. 
You, and they, are holding the cord which 
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links the human with -the divine. In 
Eucken’s fine words, you are ‘‘drawing upon 
the resources of the unseen world.’”’ The 
art, literature, poetry, and philosophy of the 
race have been slowly developed by men 
such as you in past ages. The world always 
has had, always will have and must have, 
practical men. No healthy society can be 
built by dreamers alone. In the all-pervad- 
ing duality of things the hard-headed man 
of affairs is the body, the dreamer, the soul of 
society. Neither can be spared: nature will 
always provide both. 

Life in a fishing-village is intensely practi- 
cal. It is maintained by sea-thrift: its living 
is pillaged from the deep. Many of the New 
England shore towns are divided, like ancient 
Gaul, into at least three parts, each having 
its post-office and communal settlement, so 
there are several social centres in the town 
of Westport. Winter life is sluggish in the 
extreme, when the fishermen do not venture 
into the open sea. I asked a little girl what 
her father did in the winter, when the fishing 


season wasover. ‘Goes skunkin’ and eelin’,” 
was her answer. 


Certainly all those are 
primitive employments. Except in the mat- 
ter of substituting sails and gasoline engines 
for the man-propelled canoe, there seems to 
be little change in the bread-winning of mod- 
ern fisherman from that of the Indians who 
lived here in wigwams three centuries ago. 
The food of the human race has never changed 
much in substance. Man is voracious as 
ever. He slaughters animals, catches fish, 
snares birds, as his primitive ancestors did. 
The human stomach is, as it always has been, 
the receptacle for such forms of animal life 
as tickle the palate. But no food is gained 
at the cost of such daring and danger as sea- 
food. Its price has been only too often the 
lives of brave, hardy men. 

This quaint village has to me an indescrib- 
able charm. It has but one street, and that 
one narrow, indeed, running down from the 
hill to the sea. There is something of the 
Nantucket flavor in the location and style 
of the houses. Several are huddled on a line 
flush with the street. A few of the oldest 
have a lean-to roof, perforated by a central 
chimney. Some of them have a strangely 
legendary history. Tales are told of eccen- 
tric characters who once tenanted them; of 
former owners, who lost their lives on the 
Pacific wastes, in the days of the whale- 
fishery; of tragedies and sorrows, of broken 
lives, of wasted estates, frustrated hopes,— 
all the usual chapter of human vicissitudes. 
On the other hand old villagers tell proudly of 
the men and women, born in these modest 
homes, who went into the wide world, and 
rose to wealth and renown. If the village 
life is narrow, it is one of paternal industry 
and sober worth. A little Methodist church 
represents its religious functions. Plain- 
living, law-abiding, sober-minded men and 
women have dwelt in its homes, in moving 
generations, for a century. Except in the 
invasion of summer visitors, who now come 
in considerable numbers, life moves on in the 
same steady channels. No great ambitions 
mock the hopes of the villagers: in a large 
measure, they have “‘scorned man’s common 
lure, life’s pleasant things.” 

The great charm of the village is in its 
location. It is on a tongue of land lying be- 
tween the two forks of the Westport River. 
On each side the tides ebb and flow in 
rhythmic swell, a bridge connects the village 
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with Horseneck Beach, one of the most 
picturesque beaches on the New England 
coast. On its tawny sands the surf rips and 
spumes. Beyond it lies the vast Altantic, in 
all its inarticulate majesty. Sea-birds swing 
in the air. The querulous winds whistle 
over the dunes and shake the quivering ever- 
greens. Here the ocean shows all its faces. 
Once in a hundred years or more it gathers 
a maniacal fury from its roaring tides and 
abysmal depths, rushes on the land in a 
wild horror, disregarding lines of beaches 
and the barriers set up by men. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, such a bore, 
as these exceptional tides are called, swept 
over the low-lying shores of Southern New 
England. It bisected Horseneck Beach and 
carved a new outlet for Westport River 
through the gaping sands. 

The few of us summer residents who are 
here so early in the season enjoy an excep- 
tional grandeur of comparative solitude and 
sole ownership. For us the surf lashes the 
shore, the winds cavort, and the sun, moon, 
and stars make their obeisance in stately 
procession. From the juicy sod the grass 
shoots up its green tongue, a wave of recrea- 
tive life is sweeping over all things. Ocean 
opens its invisible box of precious odors, 
which the winds catch and sweep into our 
chambers. The gush of summer is on its 
forthright way. The nectared air is an 
anodyne to the victim of insomnia. The 
sea intones its chant, and sends the winds, 
the messengers of its presence, which coax 
the wakeful eye into dreamless sleep. 

There is a chill in the air; often the clouds 
drip with rain; the sea-rack drives in its 
sheeted mist, and veils the village in a gray 
film. Yet we know that the high midsum- 
mer pomps are on their way. The bud- 
crowned spring is their herald. 

As I write, I hear the sea~-booming of the 
surf on the beach. The weeping clouds are 
flushing our one street with a steady down- 
pour. Over the river the shores are dim 
in the gathering twilight. The village seems 
asleep. But we know that behind the mists 
is the radiant sun; that April is making the 
cradle for the dancing flowers of May and 
June; that procreant life will in due time 
appear in lovely forms. Meanwhile, we who 
have come early must take what spring 
offers, for we know that it offers very much. 

Westport Point, Mass. 


An Industrial School in Livingstonia.* 


’Tis a land of sunshine and laughter, a 
land of sadness and tears, of fleeting niem- 
ories and happy dreams. It seems only 
yesterday when the shouts of war rang 
through the land; when men and women 
crouched for shelter along ledges of rock 
overhanging fearful depths; when might 
was right; when every man’s hand. was 
against his neighbor; when the heavens 
were as brass and the cry of the oppressed 
seemed not to reach the ear of the God of 
all. To-day, in the same place, one hears 
the tinkle of the cow-bell, the laughter 
of children, the drone of the village school. 
Even the dogs are at peace! 

What a land of contrasts! Here by the 
lake shore is a land of plenty. Milk and 
bananas supply the villagers with drink and 

*Mr. Alec S. Chalmers, the writer of this article, is in 


charge of industries at the Overtoun Institution, Living- 
stonia, Nyasaland, Africa. 
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food. In the forest they find all they need 

to make their homes. The beasts of the 
field provide their wearing apparel. There 
to the west, however, the rains have failed. 
The millet stands scorched on the plains, 
and hunger and disease stalk through the 
land. Here in the moonlight comes floating 
the soft crooning of some lonely, dusky maid 
as she sits among the shadows gently strum- 
ming on her one-stringed guitar. And after- 
wards one catches the subdued murmur of 
children at prayer,—Wataia witu, imwe mult 
kuchanya (“Our Father Who art above’’). 
There to the west also, under the same moon, 
is heard the insistent beat of the tom-tom 
accompanying the licentious dance. In the 
shadows lies the unburied, unheeded corpse 
of a woman,—a victim of the poison ordeal. 

Here, to the west of Lake Nyasa, lies 
the Livingstonia Mission. It stretches north 
and south two hundred and fifty miles and 
reaches out far west to where the heart 
of Livingstone lies buried amid the dreary 
swamp-lands of Lake Bangweulu. The sphere 
of operations of the mission is divided into 
eight sections, and work is carried on among 
as many tribes, each having a different lan- 
guage. 

One of the eight out-stations is typical 
of all. In the centre of the clearing stands 
the church. Out from its tower throbs the 
sound of the big drum ‘calling the people 
to prayer. Within, in a space devoid of 
ornament, with windows which have never 
known glass, where benches and forms 
are conspicuous by their absence, and where 
only reed mats cover the floor, gathers an 
eager people. The building, filled with three 
thousand eager souls, soon becomes hot and 
stifling. There is a strange wail about their 
antiphonal music as it swells and rever- 
berates along the aisles. Here is the heart 
of a people seeking after God. 

Beyond the church stands the station 
school and dormitories for boarders, the 
girls’ home, the store, the carpenter’s shop, 
the hospital and dispensary. The Europeans’ 
houses complete the station. From such 
a centre nearly two hundred village schools 
will be managed, having thirteen hundred 
scholars in attendance. There will be 
nearly five thousand members of a Christian 
community. The parched ground has be- 
come a pool, and in the thirsty land there 
are springs of water. : 

What Gen. Armstrong has been to 
Hampton and the Southern States, what 
Dr. Stewart has been to Lovedale and South 
Africa, Dr. Laws has been and is to Living- 
stonia and Central Africa. You see him with 
his colleagues at the mouth of the Zambezi 
in 1875 piecing together the little steamer 
which is ultimately to bear them on the 
-stormy seas of Lake Nyasa. You see him 
again at Cape Maclear at the south end-of 
the lake, trying to introduce the first elements 
of civilization and Christianity to a savage 
people. Alone and discouraged when death 
has swept every helper from his side, he 
battles on. You see him again, in 1881, at 
Bandawe, struggling to build up an institu- 
tion, ably seconded by his partner in life. 
Disappointment and defeat once more, for 
death has thinned the ranks; but in 1894 
the institution is transferred to the hills, 
to its present site two thousand nine hun- 
dred feet above the level of the lake. Pi- 
oneer, explorer, physician, teacher, friend 
of mankind and God, the apostle to Central 
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Africa,—such an one is Dr. Laws, who 
founded and built up the remarkable institu- 
tion of Livingstonia. 

To plant an institution in an inaccessible 
mountainous country was no easy task. 
Cecil Rhodes, on behalf of the British South 
Africa Company, granted the Mission a 
tract of land of three hundred and sixty 
square miles as permanent endowment. 
A good wagon road had first to be made con- 
necting the institution with the lake shore 
ten miles away. So great were the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in cutting this road- 
way out of the rocky mountain side, that 
three years and an outlay of $20,000 were 
required for its construction, For the build- 
ings, trees had to be felled in the forests, 
saw-pits and sawmills constructed, oxen 
trained, bricks and tiles made, stone quar- 
tied, lime burnt, electric light and power 
installed, and countless other activities 
pursued in the attempt to make all things 
out of the material found at hand, to raise 
an edifice that would stand as a centre of 
light and learning in the heart of the Dark 
Continent. 

The uphill climb from the lake to the school 
is rather discouraging to the visitor; but 
gradually, as he gets away from the sand 
and heat of the shore, the land unfolds 
itself in one grand panorama—mountain 
and cool gurgling stream, the blue waters 
of the lake, and the far-stretching plains 
along its shores. As he nears the institu- 
tion, well-tilled fields, square huts, intelli- 
gent and happy faces show signs of the work 
of regeneration which is going on, of the 
uplifting influences that are soon to leaven 
the whole land. 

At the top of the hill is the quarry. This 
branch of the Trade School’s activities is 
one of the most popular. Lads of fifteen 
years and upwards are indentured for a 
period of five years in the various depart- 
ments. ‘Brick-laying, plastering, and monu- 
mental work form the course in the build- 
ing trades. After nine hours spent at work 
each apprentice is required to study two 
hours in the evening school each day. Just 
beyond the quarry are the home farm build- 
ings and the flour mill. Three or four hun- 
dred animals are required for draught and 
dairy purposes. In front is the fruit and 
vegetable garden, while the fields for raising 
wheat, corn, cassava, coffee, cotton, and 
tubber lie all around the institution. To 
develop agricultural work among Central 
Africans is both hard and disappointing. 
To tickle the land till it laughs forth its 
harvest or to denude it of trees and turn 
it into a desert are the two methods of 
agriculture dear to the heart of the native. 

A long, low, rambling building tem- 
porarily accommodates the academic de- 
partment and also serves as church. The 
most promising lads from all the out-stations 
are drafted in here and trained as teachers. 
The energies of those who prove themselves 
unfit for scholastic work, during the year 
of probation, are turned into other channels 
of usefulness. Some become clerks, others 
telegraphers, storemen, or tradesmen. ‘The 
main purpose, however, is to train teachers. 
Last year 1,500 teachers were employed to 
teach 55,000 children in the village schools. 

The afternoon of each day is devoted 
to manual training. Every pupil is given 
a course in agriculture. The boys are 
taught mat and basket-making, road con- 
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struction, brick-laying, and carpentry; while 
the girls have instruction in sewing, laundry 
work, preparation of food stuffs, and home- 
making. Out in the villages a similar course 
of manual training is gradually being brought 
into operation. 

In the main trade school buildings car- 
pentry and printing are being taught, while 
in the valley beyond, brick and tile-making, 
saw-milling, cotton ginning and baling, 
make up the tale of the school’s activities. 

The influence of the institution is far- 
reaching. Boys and girls have gone out as 
teachers, workmen, and home-makers. 
There is a new day dawning for Nyasaland 
and Central Africa. By road and river, 
in village and field, in home, in school, and 
in church, a new race is arising from the 
wreck of slavery and war,—a race willing 
to work, willing to minister—Alec S. 
Chalmers, in the Southern Workman. 


The Quiet Day. 


The Third Annual “Quiet Day” for minis- 
ters was held on Tuesday, April 22, at the 
First Parish in Brookline. The quiet day 
was inaugurated two years ago by a group 
of ministers who desired to unite in the 
worship of God and “‘laying aside for the time 
the consideration of problems intellectual and 
parochial, to share together the deep and 
lasting affirmations of our faith.’”” "wo years 
ago the ministers met at West Newton, and 
last year at Chestnut Hill. 

About seventy were gathered in Brookline, 
and at ten o’clock joined in the communion 
service, conducted by the minister of the 
church, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. At the 
service which followed Rev. A. M. Rihbany 
read the scripture and offered prayer, and 
the sermon was preached by Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, D.D. 

Many of the men strolled about old 
Brookline during the noontide recess, and 
came together again in Pierce Hall, for a 
luncheon: which the ladies of the parish 
served, 

In the afternoon Mr. Joseph Ashton gave 
an organ recital, and the day was brought to 
a close with prayer, read by Rev. Laurence 
Hayward. 

The genial warmth of the spring day, the 
beauty of the church and its setting, the sim- 
plicity and dignity of the services, the vigor 
and power of the preacher’s intellectual and 
spiritual message, and the pervading sense of 
fellowship made this quiet day a rich and 
memorable one. 


The Isles of Shoals. 


The seventeenth annual series of meetings 
of the Association will be held from July 
6 to July 13, inclusive. The fifth annual 
series of meetings of the Sunday School 
Institute will be in progress from July 14 
to July 20, inclusive. Railroad tickets 
good, going July 5—July 19, and returning 
July 7-July 21, inclusive, will be on sale 
at a later date. 

The headquarters will be at the Oceanic, 
which this year will be under the capable 
management of Mr. V. D. Harrington, who 
has had much experience in the running of 
summer hotels, including a year or two at 
the Oceanic. He has already shown an 
enthusiastic desire to co-operate with the 
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Association and Institute in improving the 
conditions at the hotel, so persons going 
there may feel that there is a manager on 
hand who will attend to one’s needs willingly 
and readily. 

»@The famous “Juliette” has been entirely 
renovated and is eagerly waiting to make 
its regular trips from Portsmouth. Any 
doubt as to the regularity or safety of the 
transportation may well be eliminated. 

A strong and attractive programme is 
bei arranged for each week, and by May 8 
a definite form of preliminary announce- 
ment of the speakers will be ready for dis- 
tribution. 

All persons desirous of attending these 
meetings should send $1 for each person 
and for each week to me, and I will gladly 
issue membership certificates which will en- 
title the holders to reduced rates on the rail- 
road and at the hotels. Also, I shall be glad 
to receive the exact dates for which any one 
wishes his or her room reserved at the Oceanic. 
Please give name, dates, and address in full. 
No definite information in regard to Apple- 


dore can be given at this time. Carl B. 
Wetherell, 9 Hilliard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, April 8, 
at2p.m. ‘There were present Messrs. Brown, 
Carr, Dole, Fox, Frothingham, Howe, Little, 
Richardson, Wiers, Williams, Wilson, and 
Mrs. Dinsmoor and Mrs. Keyes. 

In the absence of the president, owing to his 
recent operation, Mr. Carr presided. It was 


Voted, That the chair appoint some member of the Board 
to draft a resolution of sympathy and good-will, to be for- 
warded to Mr. Eliot in the name of the Board. 


The chair later appointed Mr Long. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Gash'onthand' March 1, TOTS .ccnccesicis’s ¢ ccc $15,640.06 
From {donation§> .24.2520.30- ced eccumieurese 7,904.00 
Income of invested funds ............ 6,078.75 
MINECKESE: Riviahisiebe ails sieet> ciblate waiieigioe jac 26.96 

oe ae at -6) Received for reinvest- 
Co i Bc gr ICE ER POMS eI ieee 41,511.50 

met Church Building Loan Fund, 

Repaid On loans. oi... cece ele cw ec ne 590.00 
Foreign Relations. (Sale of books.)... 1.50 
Reimbursements for advances on Unita- 

rian Building Account.............. 19.91 
Bequest of Miss Sarah B. Fettyplace of 

Salem, Mass., “To the Ministerial Aid 

Fund” on account..............0.. 24,000.00 
Gift for Ministerial Aid Fund......... 10.00 
Bequest of Miss Ellen Sophia Brown of 

Boston, to create “The Chandler Rob- 

bins Fund,” DA ACCOURE. «cans pee cee II,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Almira L. Cheever of 

Nashua, less legacy tax, 5 per cent... 190.00 
Bequest of Mrs. wa) A. Leighton of 

Brookline, Mass. ditional and final 

DAY INGN tee efetaayoccag) tiara intone oe faisists, a 764.53 
Baie | had Charles Allen of Bos- 

ONT NLASS 20. .< alelcls<intaea crete ieieieiotoetarale 5,000.00 
The Datars Church of Atlanta, Ga., 

sale of the Unitarian Church property 

—old church lot—held in trust for 

their Denefit 5 ..)..0:0/0.0Hoi0 aneaheeeas 30,000.00 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Fund.......... 520.00 

$144,235.21 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary A par’ vent (societies, etc.)....... $6,342.43 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. . 2,486.09 
Expenses of Unitarian Building......... 471.55 
Payments on account of sundry trustfunds, 2,981.01 
Pavantinetts OS ors ee ee IOI,235.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, Sundries... 27.32 
Investment Church Building Loan F und: 

Temporary investment...... $3,009.00 
BOaD utc cc he stony ook amaee 1,000.00 4,099.00 
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For Pittsfield Church Fund. On account of 
payment of bills for alterations and im- 


provements of Unity Church property.. $1,000.00 
The Unitarian Church of Atlanta, Ga., 
Fund, First payment on account pur- 
pra e! of land and house West Peach-tree 
SHanevewPencne “cinks Shaves sierabetats Mime eee mers 6,000.00 
Cash on gen) ADIL LOXS clarraeciaen ness ro ere 19,592.81 
$144,235.21 


The Finance Committee reported the fol- 
lowing votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance of 
the Harriet N. Wilson Fund for immediate use (or from 
the Reserve Fund if not available from said Wilson Fund) 
the sum of seven hundred thirty-three dollars and thirty- 
five cents ($733.35), for the completion of the parsonage at 
Richmond, Va. 

Voted, That the assistant secretary, F. Stanley Howe, 
be and hereby is authorized to sign in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association a petition to the mayor and 
council of the city of Lincoln, Neb., for the paving of H 
Street and from Eleventh to Twelfth Streets in said city. 

Voted, To cancel the vote of March rz, 1913, appropriat- 
ing $500 from the income of the Brookes Fund for bene- 
ficiary aid to Meadville students. 

Voted, To appropriate from the income of the Brookes 
Fund $400 and on account of the Middle States for Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, Pa. 

Voted, To appropriate for the account of the Middle 
States $58.26, balance needed to pay insurance on head- 
quarters at Chautauqua. 


After hearing a report from Mr. Wiers, 
who had just visited Pittsfield, it was 

Voted, ‘That the president and treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association be authorized, on behalf of this 
Association, to execute an amendment of the agreement 
with Unity Church, Pittsfield, Mass., to enable said Unity 
Church to use portions of the fund for its benefit in excess 
of $5,000 to complete the alterations on the parish house 
and for the completion of the parsonage upon the property 
owned by this Association on Linden Street, Pittsfield, 
Mass., as requested by said Unity Church. 


Voted, To appropriate $300, the unexpended balance of 
the appropriation to Haverhill, for the services of the Rev. 
Felix Taylor at Victoria, B.C. 


The Publication Committee reported no 
formal action. 

The secretary reported that Dr. Starhack 
would be available for service in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education for another 
year, or until the summer of 1914. 

The present situation of the Washington 
Church was laid before the board, and the 
letter from the president to All Souls’ Church 
was read, also the judgment of the Special 
Committee that new plans should be secured 
for a church which might be built complete 
within the limits of the available funds. No 
formal action was taken. 

Under Miscellaneous Business it was 


Voted, To appoint as auditors for the present fiscal year 
Mr. A. M, Bullard and Mr. Charles A. Royce, with power 
to employ an expert accountant to assist in their work. 


The report of the Committee of the Minis- 
terial Union on the Supply of Pulpits for 
the past year and the report of its secretary 
were read, and referred to the Committee on 
New England States. 

Mr. Dole questioned the propriety of the 
officers of the Association in issuing an 
official appeal for the Flood Sufferers with- 
out authority of the Board of Directors. He 
was joined by Messrs. Brown and Frothing- 
ham, while Messrs. Wilson and Williams 
spoke for the officers, and Mr. Carr, Mr. 
Little, and Mrs. Keyes spoke in favor of the 
action which had been taken. No vote was 
taken regarding the matter. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 P.M. 

Lewis G. Wison, 
Secretary, 
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Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Week-day Religious Instruction. 


The inability of the Sunday school, even 
under the best conditions, to do all that is 
desirable in furnishing an adequate religious 
education, has long been felt. In some parts 
of the world effort is made to supplement 


the Sunday work by systematic instruction ° 


given during the week. It is well known 
that Germany holds a conspicuous place in 
this movement, all children of that country 
being obliged--to receive instruction from 
the ministers of their faith, the time given 
to this work being from four to six hours a 
week, or from 12 to 16 per cent. of the 
entire time given to education. 

In France religious instruction is not given 
in the public schools, but on Thursdays the 
children are sent to the churches for instruc- 
tion, this being in addition to what is given 
on Sunday. Similarly in England, though 
in less degree, the necessity of week-day 
instruction is emphasized. In Sweden it is 
given in the public schools during eight 
months of the year, an average of five hours 
a week of that time being devoted to it in 
the school, with, in addition, the require- 
ment of an hour’s home study. 

In our own country the lack of a State relig- 
ion and the division of people into numerous 
denominations of widely different character 
has made any concerted action of this kind 
impossible. Many educators, however, have 
felt keenly the necessity of doing something 
to supplement the little that can be done by 
the churches. Here and there efforts more 
or less successful have been made to have 
schools of religion held on week days. The 
largest movement of this. kind is that of the 
Daily Bible Vacation Schools which are held 
in many cities. ‘This movement grew out of 
a call sent out by the New York City Feder- 
ation to the colleges and universities, asking 
for men and women of university training to 
help educate the children of the streets. In 
response to this call, at the first meeting there 
were representatives of thirty-seven of the 
leading educational institutions of the coun- 
try. During the first year these and other 
persons conducted twenty schools in New 
York City alone, where, during more than a 
month of the warmest and most sultry sum- 
mer weather, an average of nearly 2,000 
children assembled for the combined teach- 
ing and play which these schools furnish. 
These children were of practically all na- 
tionalities and all religions represented in 
our country. The instruction, while frankly 
evangelical, is not theological, and indeed 
has been found to give no offence even to 
Catholics and Jews. 

Another interesting experiment is that 
conducted in Knapp, Wis., under the direc- 
tion of Rev. M. R. Vaughn. ‘This school, 
which continues for about two weeks each 
summer, Sundays omitted, is planned to 


meet the needs of pupils from the kinder- 


garten to high-school age. The school is 
distinctly religious in tone, is rigidly graded, 
requiring home study, does much in map- 
drawing and other manual work, inculeates 
directly the cardinal virtues, and attempts 
to ground the pupils in religious history and 
Bible literature. The school is held from 9 in 
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the morning until 4 in the afternoon. It is 
under the direction .of teachers who have 
proved their ability in public-school work, 
and who are paid regular day-school salaries. 
It is felt by those in charge that the pupils 
learn as much about religion in-two weeks by 
this consecutive and well-directed study as 
they would learn in a year, or perhaps longer, 
in a Sunday school as ordinarily conducted. 
Furthermore, such distinctive effort to impart 
religious education in businesslike fashion 
must impress upon them the value of such 
teaching. A similar school is to be carried 
on this summer in Champaign, Ill. 

Another significant movement in which 
week-day instruction is made to supple- 
ment instruction in the Sunday school and 
promote its efficiency as an educational insti- 
tution is that conducted by Prof. Walter S. 
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Athearn of Drake University in Des Moines. 


Dr. Athearn began more than a year ago 
advocating, through ministers’ meetings and 
the press in Des Moines, the necessity of 
more thorough preparation on the part of 
the Sunday-school teachers if they were 
to do their appointed work successfully. In 
September, a year ago, he began holding an 
institute every Monday night during the 
college year. ‘This was so successful that it 
is stiJl carried forward and with increased 
interest and largely augmented numbers. 
41 churches of the city, representing 12 
denominations, furnish an attendance of 
about 300. These assemble every Monday 
evening in one of the large churches, where 
Prof. Athearn (who is a pupil of Dr. Star- 
buck and his close personal friend) delivers 
an address which is intended not only to 
impart instruction, but to furnish a unifying 
and uplifting influence. The audience then 
divides into groups for the study of the vari- 
ous topics in the curriculum. These include 
pedagogy, psychology, social science, Sunday- 
school methods, and the Bible. The session 
continues for an hour and a half.. In a per- 
sonal letter to Dr. Starbuck Prof. Athearn 
says: “It is really remarkable how the insti- 
tute has developed. Our courses appeal to 
the best class of teachers. Over half of the 
Old Testament class are college graduates.” 
We are glad to note that among the churches 
thus enlisted and co-operating in this excel- 
lent plan is our own Unitarian church in that 
city. 

Still another movement in this direction is 
the School of Methods for all Sunday-school 
workers, held. each summer in connection 
with the University of West Virginia. Many 
eminent instructors are engaged in teaching, 
and others than students of the University 
are made cordially welcome. Our own 
schools at Meadville, at the Isles of Shoals, 
and at the Weirs each summer are evidences 
of the same desire to promote better relig- 
ious instruction by week-day study. f 

Whether the efforts thus put forth are 
directed to the education of children, on the 
one hand, or of the teachers of the children 
on the other, the end is the same,—the pro- 
motion of a better knowledge of matters per- 
taining to religion; and the schools which 
seek these ends are prompted by the same 
desire to provide for the religious develop- 
ment of childhood in more effective ways 
than can be secured in the one hour devoted 
to such work in our churches. 

Any wishing to inform themselves more 
fully about these movements are invited to 
communicate with our office, or to call, where 
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personal letters from the promoters of these 
schools are on file. All such indications 
point in the direction of greater efficiency in 
this which" is the primary task of religion in 
our day. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation Hospitality. 


The Young People’s Religious Union will 
hold its annual meeting on the afternoon and 
evening of Thursday, May 22, 1913, at the 
South Congregational Church, corner of 
Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, Mass. 

The young people of the Boston Federation 
of Young People’s Religious Union extend a 
cordial invitation to delegates from out of 
town, who come to Boston for this meeting, 
to the hospitality of their homes on Thursday 
night. 

# We ask that all delegates who wish enter- 
tainment will send their names and addresses 
to Miss Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., before Wednesday, May 14. 

The services of several of our Boston 
Federation young people will be at the com- 
mand of delegates who register at 25 Beacon 
Street, Room 3, on Thursday morning. 

A luncheon will be served at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, and directions as to reaching 
the church and the South Congregational 
Church will be given at headquarters. 

A reception to the officers of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will follow the after- 
noon meeting, and supper for the delegates to 
the afternoon meeting will be served at six 
o’clock. 

Let us all co-operate to make this year’s 
gathering the most successful ever held. 

Donatp R. McAFEE, 
Chairman of Hospitality Committee 
of the Boston Federation. 


SoutH MImpLESsEX FEDERATION. 


The regular spring meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation will be held with the 
Follen Guild of East Lexington, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 4, 1913, with both afternoon 
and evening sessions as usual. 

At half past four o’clock there will be a 
business meeting, with reports, etc. 
seven o’clock will come the evening service, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton being the 
speaker of the occasion. 


LAWRANCE UNION, DORCHESTER. 


During the week of May 4, as a part of 
the exercises of the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Third Religious Society of Dorchester, 
the Lawrance Union will welcome the mem- 
bers of the Boston Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Union on Friday evening, 
May 9, at 7.30 o’clock. Addresses will be 
made by Rev. William I. Lawrance, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union; a social 
hour will follow the meeting. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. John L. Robinson is 
115 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass, 


At] 
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Marriages, 


At West Brookfield, Mass., April 23, 1913, by Rev. 
William L, Walsh, Frank Arthur Carter and Anna Thomp- 
son Sikes, both of West Brookfield, Mass, 


Deaths. ° 


MRS. HUTCHINSON. 


Winthrop, Mass., lost one of its oldest and best-loved 
inhabitants when Mrs. Isadore Bradley (Bliss) Hutchinson, 
widow of the late Mr. Charles Carroll Hutchinson, passed 
peacefully away on Sunday morning, April 20, in her sev- 
enty-eighth year. Her husband had preceded her by only 
thirty-eight days, after a married life together of nearly 
fifty-eight years. On her father’s side she came of an old 
Connecticut family, and on her mother’s of an equally 
old Boston one, while her husband belonged to another 
of the first and most highly-respected Boston families, 
staunchly Unitarian, long prominent in the North End. 
Their way of showing pride in their colonial ancestry was 
to live up to its best principles and traditions. Moving 
from Chelsea to Winthrop nearly thirty years ago, none 
were more earnest than they in founding the First Unita- 
tian Church of Winthrop, he being ever afterwards 
actively interested in its management, and she in the work 
of its Good Cheer Alliance. Mrs. Hutchinson was one of 
the organizers and first directors of the Winthrop Woman’s 
Club, and latterly she was in years its oldest member. 
Tn other useful movements she had a part, for every good 
cause she gladly aided. She was a lover of the beautiful, 
and never was there a woman of sweeter disposition, of 
gentler manners, of kinder heart, of more helpful hands. 
So pure and gracious was her life that all who knew her 
loved her. She has become one of the immortals “who 
live again in minds made better by their presence.” 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2828 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station, 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


“WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


SUMMER BOARD FOR GIRLS 
A teacher would take two or three girls (ages eight to 
twelve) into her home in the country. Personal care, 
Tutoring if desired. Address Miss G., 17 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


(one SOUTH as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S, Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


Fo! SALE, at less than half-price, a Mason & Ham- 
lin pedal organ, in perfect order, suitable for chapel 

or music room. For further Famer address Mrs, L. B. 

Chandler, 40 Norfolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Quan WORK WANTED. Bya college stu- 

dent (Junior), three years’ experience as counsellor in 
boys’ camp. Competent to take entire charge of motor 
boats, canoes, buying supplies, etc. References. Address 


P. W. S., 45 Massachusetts Hall, Hanover, N.H. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Conference of Alliance Branches will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, May 
5, 1913, at 10.30 o’clock. All Branches cor- 
dially invited to attend. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Unitarian 
Conference (fiftieth session) will be held with 
the First Parish, Portland, June fo to 11. 
Rev. Julian C. Jaynes will preach the open- 
ing sermon, 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society will be held Monday, May 19, 1913, 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at4P.mM. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. | 


The Cambridge Association will meet 
Monday, May 5, with Rev. George F. Piper, 
Bedford. Luncheon at one o’clock. Essay 
on “The New England Poets’ Appreciation of 
the Ethnic Religions.”’ Cars leave Harvard 
Square for Bedford ten minutes before and 
twenty minutes past every hour. Running 
time, one hour and seven minutes. Stop at 
Maple Street. 


At the regular Saturday noon musical ser- 
vice in King’s Chapel on next Saturday, May 
3, Mr. Lang, the organist, will be assisted by 
Mr. James Westley White, who will sing a 
solo. ‘The list of speakers for next week is 
as follows: May 5, Rev. E. J. Prescott, 
Gloucester; May 6, Rev. Charles A. Wing, 
Concord, N.H.; May 7, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge; May 8, Rev. William 
H. Parker, Dedham; May 9, Rev. George 
F. Pratt, Dorchester; May 10, Organ Music, 
Mr. Lang. 


The South Middlesex Conference will be 
held at Channing Church of Newton, Rev. 
Harry Lutz, minister, on Wednesday, May 
7, 1913, with addresses: “‘A Gospel of the 
Spirit,” Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington; 
“A Lesson from the Flood,’’ Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq., of Cambridge. In the after- 
noon there will be addresses: ‘‘Social Service 
Council of Unitarian Women,’’ Mrs. George 
H. Root of Winchester; ‘‘The Child at Wor- 
ship,” Rev. Florence Buck; ‘The Cheapen- 
ing of Religion,” Rev. Julian C. Jaynes. 


Churches. 


ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Pilgrim Church, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner: Attleboro has had a 
new and wonderful experience, and a reve- 
lation has been made of the possibilities of 
Unitarianism when properly put before the 
people. Last fall, after hearing Rev. William 
Sullivan at Gloucester, Mr. Horner conceived 
the idea of persuading Mr. Sullivan to come 
to Attleboro and conduct a mission in Pil- 
grim Church as in the old days when he 
was a Paulist priest, only now as a Uni- 
tarian minister, in behalf of that pure re- 
ligion of reason and conscience illuminated 
by the spirit. Now it is all over, and the 
people are as those who have been on a 
mountain top and have seen God face to 
face. Think of an audience, sceptical and 
yet wondering, converted into an _ ever- 
growing interest, looking forward longingly 
to the next night! Think of people sitting 
on the steps of the church half an hour 
before the doors were opened! Think of 
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ministers and people coming from Providence, 
Taunton, North Attleboro, Norton, and as 
far as Sharon, and coming again and again! 
Think of people in a commercialized town 
like Attleboro filling a church that will seat 
hundreds night after night of a week of 
evenings, in spite of innumerable outside 
attractions, and then listening with wonder 
and awe to discourses of an hour’s length, 
and then reluctantly going home. That is 
what has happened in Attleboro. None of 
the usual attractions of the professional 
revivalist were used, nothing but congrega- 
tional hymns, Scriptures, prayer, and ser- 
mon; no collections taken, but the whole 
expense of the mission paid by voluntary 
contributions handed to the local minister, 
and the crowds increasing every night to the 
last. Mr. Sullivan himself said he never 
looked into the faces of finer congregations 
in the old days of his priesthood. The ap- 
peal was to reason and the moral sense, but 
given by one who spoke as with authority, 
quietly, persuasively, and with a sympathy 
of human feeling that grips one’s very soul. 
Mr. Sullivan is a new man among us, but 
he can teach the whole denomination that 
Unitarianism hasn’t yet been born. With 
such as he to carry its message, it will sweep 
the world, so that Mr. Taft will no longer 
wonder why the world is not Unitarian. In 
Mr. Sullivan’s preaching there is nothing but 
“sweetness and light,” and not only the 
common people, but ministers and all hear 
him gladly. 


READING, Mass.—The Christian Union 


Church, Rev. Marion Franklin Ham: The 


annual meeting was held Monday night, 
April 7. Supper was served at 6.30, and about 
two hundred people were seated at the tables. 
Owing to lack of seating capacity, many were 
compelled to wait for the second tables. 
The business meeting followed the supper. 
The various reports showed a prosperous 
condition in all departments. The Sunday- 
school reported a good average attendance 
and a considerable cash balance. The Unity 
Club reported the largest amount of money 
raised in one year in the history of the club. 
All the societies reported a good year’s work 
and money in the treasury. The Finance 
Committee announced a fifty per cent. in- 
crease in the number of subscribers to the 
support of the cburch, and a thirty-five per 
cent. increase in the amount of subscriptions 
over last year. The treasurer reported all 
bills paid and $300 in cash on hand. ‘The 
collector compared the record of the church 
for the past year with that of the past seven 
years, and called attention to steady gains 
in subscribers and subscriptions. ‘The minis- 
ter spoke briefly of his appreciation of this 
excellent record and urged renewed faithful- 
ness and consecration. A committee was 
appointed to investigate the cost of repairing 
the church organ or buying a new one. A 
discussion of the inadequacy of the present 
church building led to the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the advisability 
of improving and enlarging the parish house 
or the building of a new church. A number 
of people were received into membership and 
signed the church roll. By vote of the society 
the minister, Rev. M. F. Ham, was made a life 
member of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. During the year the church has bought 
a parsonage, at a cost of about $4,500, which 
gives the minister and his family a pleasant 
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home on a quiet residence street near the 
church. ‘The Sunday-school has contributed 
to the Children’s Mission of Boston, and the 
church has sent $50 to-the flood sufferers, and 
will materially increase its annual gift to the 
work of the American Unitarian Association. 


SaLEM, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward D. Johnson: On the sec- 
ond Thursday in April, at the second annual 
meeting in the new pastorate a good number 
of members and friends enjoyed together 
the sttpper which was served by the Hos- 
pitality Committee. The supper was fol- 
lowed by the business meeting, at which the 
usual officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. The reports of the treasurer, the 
standing committees, the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, the presidents of the 
Alliance and the Guild showed that the 
society had had a successful year and was now 
in condition to go on a still more serviceable 
work. During the year new courses of in- 
struction and new teachers were provided in 
the Sunday-school, which had benefited from a 
visit early in the year from Miss Buck. The 
Alliance has continued its good work in its 
answers to the appeals sent out by the Alli- 
ance board and in its contributions of money 
and clothes to other objects. The Guild 
has had an unusually successful and varied 
number of good workers on its calendar of 
the year. Its latest work was a sale and 
card party for the benefit of the North Shore 
Babies’ Hospital, which netted about $230. 
An organ recital was given by Miss Caroline 
L. Martin, assisted by Mrs. Florence Leavitt, 
soprano, and Miss Ijicy Dennett, violinist. 
The total benevolences of the different de- 
partments of church activity increased this 
year to more than $800, a distinct gain 
over the amount of last year. With the 
best of good feeling general throughout the 
society, with the assurance of a good year 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 21, 1913, 
at 6 p.m. 
HON. WM. H. TAFT 


WILL PRESIDE. 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS, REV. J. R. 
PENNINGTON, of Norfolk, Va, HON. ARTHUR 
P. RUGG, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT will speak. 


Tickets for the dinner at $2.50 each will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 26 Tremont 
Street, on and after Wednesday, May 14, between the 
hours of gand 4 o’clock. 


From inquiries and applications already made, it is evi- 
dent that there will bea much larger demand for seats than 
has ever been the case in the past. The Committee, there- 
fore, give notice that applications may be filed with the 
Secretary, and seats will be assigned in the order in which 
they are received. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
prj remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 

ecl interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 


F. W. Porter, Secretary, 
31 Exchange Street, Lynn. 
Telephone, Lynn 3231 or Braintree 278-2. 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of the evergreen trees, make an attractive 
a uiet and homelike. Accommodates sixty. Book- 
et. J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Maine, 
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just passed, and with hopes for better work April 27. panda chool, Society in Florence, 


to be done, the friends of this old church look 
forward with renewed confidence. 


Personals. 


President F. C. Southworth, D.D., of 
Meadville, Pa., has recently made an ex- 
tended trip through the South, where he 
spoke at a number of Southern colleges. 


Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., of Mead- 
ville Theological School was the preacher, 
on April 20, in Sage Chapel at the services of 
Cornell University for both morning and 
afternoon. 


Rey. Austin S. Garver of Worcester has 
been elected president of the Worcester Art 
Museum, as a recognition of his ability and 
appreciation of his untiring work for its 
interests. The total sum of the Museum 
finances amounts to about $3,500,000. It 
is occupying a continually larger place in the 
interests of Worcester. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


es WOR TOONCOBEN SF cial walnee sve « $52,067.39 
April 21. North Society, Salem, Mass., additional 5.00 
on Society in Bellingham, Wash......... 15.00 
21. Society in Marietta, Ohio............ 15.00 
21. Society in Fort Fairfield, Me., addi- 
MIORONG etic shes nie idaleny rs te 0.00 
21. Society in New Brighton, N.Y., addi- 
REE ees ce cict tes ove ar ald 15.00 
21. Society in Laconia, N.H............. 18,00 
21. Sunday-school, Society in Laconia, 
DRE pee Me EARN, bon seed oh 0} 5.00 
2x. Society in Duluth, Minn.. 12.50 
21. Society in Melrose, Mass 25.00 
21. All Souls’ Church, Winnipeg, Man.. 5.00 
21. Society in Marshfield Hills, Mass..... g.00 
21. Society in Edmonton, Alberta, Can.. 2.50 
21. First Society, San pencino, Gale 400.00 
21. Society in Kansas City, Mo.......... 10.00 
22. Unitarian Sue vcchaok, Arlington, 
A One or es cece teen's 10,00 
22. Society in Bangor, Me............... 83.40 
22. Henry B. Sawyer, Boston, Mass...... 50.00 
22. Society in Toronto, Can............. 90.00 
22. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal........... 10.00 
22. Society in Houlton, Me.............. 50.00 
22. Society in Ithaca, N.Y............... 30.00 
22. Channing Church, Dorchester........ 5.00 
23. Society in eeaueester, ot - cee ae 200.00 
23. Society in Wheeling, W. Va.......... 25.00 
23. First Society, Chicago, im? eet can 50.00 
23. Society in Uxbridge, ITS ser Shite shes 100.00 
23. Society i invMresnon Cale. cts scien oe 60.00 
23. Society in Salt Lake td Utaliween. 15.00 
23. Society in Duxbury, Mass...... 15.00 
23. Society i in Mt, Pleasant, Mic 5.00 
23. Society in Jacksonville, Fla. i 55-00 
23. First iety, reer Mass., addi- 
TIGUAPIRER Se ees sve esc ccs t cs 25.00 
23. Society in Eureka, Cal.. 10.00 
23. Society in Shelbyville, 3.00 
23. Society i in Lincolnville, 2,00 
24. Westminster Society, Providence, R. 182.00 
24. Sunday-school, Society in Geneseo, Ill 10.00 
24. Society in Reading, Mass....... 75.00 
25. Society in Newton Centre, Mass 25,00 
25. Society in Eastondale, Mass...... ue 15.43 
25. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y.... 1,200.00 
25. Society in Kingston, Mass............ 75.00 
25. Society in Dighton, Mass............ 15.00 
25. Society in Bedford, Mass............. 20.20 
26, Sunday-school Society in Waltham, 
oo, 22. 2) ere 9.30 
26. Society in Denver, Col............... 38.50 
26. Society in North Andover, Dass, 2t.\..5° 105.70 
26. Society in East Bridgewater, Mass... . 56.41 
26. Society in Brattleboro, Vt............ 67.00 
26. Society in Ottawa, Can.............. 27.00 
26. Sunday-school, Society in Ottawa, Can. 1.00 
26. am tta L. Hildreth, Maquoketa, 
Ein Ra iads aineialh 62,0 8o'4)¥ 1.00 
26. Chanting Religious Society, Newton, 
i SRT Ee ee a econ 274.01 
26. rong in Shirley, Mass.............. 25.00 
26. First Parish, Brighton, Mass.......... 125.25 
26. Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y........ 147.00 
26. Society in Ayer, Mass., additional... . 3.00 
26. Society in Baltimore, ry a 115.00 
26. Society in Santa Barbara, 3 es 200.00 
26. Society in Seattle, Wash............. 50.00 
26. ee 12.50 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
2x. Sunday-school, Society in Waverley, 
Re eee eee 5.00 
21. Society i in pnamnaann Wash.. 3-00 
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Locate queen So bees eae $6.00 
aI. Sunday schoo, Society in Cohasset, 
OS eR ee Metso eto neatials ae 10.00 
22. Sunday-school, Society in Montreal, 
Sealers re einint ates. Salers jib Io 20.00 
23. Sandan school, Society in Salt Lake 
City; Utah wwiedi. (Ce eee 2.00 
26. Sunday-school, Society in North Ando- 
WEP AMAASS rae Magis ode acs Ws eles sé 10,00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
21. poe Society in Marietta, 
Sane aaao tds Eee eae 5.00 
23 Sunday-school, Society in Lancaster, 
Monae Ie tapep ens oa pai iie ba ors 5.00 
23. Second Church, Boston, Mass......... 50.00 
24. First ee Chicago, TiiPey bee ame 0.00 
25. All Souls’ Church, New York, N.Y.. 100.00 
25. Sunday-school, Society i in Houlton, Me. 2.50 
‘$57.5 551.59 
FLOOD SUFFERERS RELIEF FUND (TO 5 P.M. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1913). 
Previously acknowledged..................05- $14,320.05 

From societies: 

Salem, Mass. (North Church Sunday-school). . $15.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (First Unitarian Congregational 

ICED Vent eee ald aint ebay va ae ea 419.54 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (First Unitarian Congregational 

Society SMnday-SCHOOM eee cuit cc ceiei vec s 5.00 
Brockton, Mass. (Unity Church).............. 10.75 
Chicopee, Mass. (First Unitarian Society), addi- 

EMM ee cr ee ERs ie chen c ears 13.60 
Belmont, Mass. (Women’s Alliance)........... 10.00 
Hingham, Mass. (Women’s Alliance).......... 2.00 
North Easton, Mass. (Unity Church Sunday- 

Sebea) wk all aes Gee ee 3.30 
White Plains, N.Y. (All Souls’ Church), addi- 

DESC: GAS En SS SES ONO OR EOE Eee ae I.I0 
Meadville, Pa. (Women’s Alliance)...:........ 10,00 
Pepperell, Mass. (First Parish Church)......... 11.60 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Women’s Alliance of All 

Souls Unitarian Church)-....5..0........... 25.00 
Sterling, Mass. (First Congregational Society 

and Women’s Alliance)... ..........2.......% 26,00 
Pca R.I. (Westminster Congregational 

PER ene tees cece os ys 28.50 
N Bee Eon, Mass. (Women’s Alliance of Unity 

(CAE) scan bea ROOM Ue aaa eae I0.00 
Winthrop, Mass. (First Unitarian Church)..... 3-40 
Stoneham, Mass. (First Unitarian Church), ad- 

SILO FEUD an Gain 2 SP eee ea 2.75 
Pembroke, Mass. (First Parish)............... 5,00 
Arlington, Mass. (First Congregational Parish), 

fevalel wisely) 5 oy See eee eae 2.00 
Medfield, Mass. (First Congregational Parish). . II.o1 
Hood River, Ore. (First Unitarian Society)..... 10.50 
Nantucket, Mass. (Unitarian Church)... 20.00 
St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Messiah). . ; 57.00 
Santa Rosa, Cal. (First Unitarian Church)...... 10.00 
West Upton, Mass. (First Unitarian Society), ad- 

ditional. ..... E 2.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa... . 22.20 
Humboldt, Ia. (Unity Churc 8.00 
Westwood, Mass. (Unitarian Sun 11.00 
Bridgewater, Mass. (First Goaereeation Society) 7.60 
Melrose, Mass. (Unitarian Society), additional. . 2.00 
Deerfield, Mass. (Ladies’ Sewing Society of the 

Deerfield Unitarian Church)................ 5-00 
Ashby, Mass. (First Parish)...........-.22.05 14.61 
Chelmsford, Mass. (First Congregational So- 

CIEEW SAR Saheim wih cara tonite Fos Sabie toe wiles 16.41 
Baldwinville, Mass. (Children’s Hospital)... ... 20.50 
Mendon, Mass. (First Parish)................. 2.80 
West Newton, Mass. (First Unitarian Society), 

WseeOR Ah Kone nr meet en ig Ne ters helecis« ps 15.00 
Los Angeles, Cal. (First Unitarian Church)...... 123.00 
Portland, Me. (Ministry-at-Large)........:.... 7,00 
Calgary, Alberta (First Unitarian Church)...... 25.00 
Hartford, Conn. (First Unitarian Society)...... 41.40 
Roslindale, Mass. (Unitarian Church).......... 24.50 
Roslindale, Mass. (Unitarian Church Sunday- 

PCWOO ect shail eins vine soe eae whe 8. 00 
Jackson, Mich. (First Unitarian Church)....... 25.00 
Waterbury, Conn. (All Souls’ Universalist-Uni- 

tarian Church Sunday-school).............. 6.50 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (First Unitarian Church)... . 30.07 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Unity Club)............... 1.00 
Winnipeg, Man. (All Souls’ Church)........... 12,25 
Bernardston, Mass. (First Congregational Uni- 

tarian Society), additional.................. I.00 
Hingham, Mass. (First Parish)................ 62.05 
North Easton, Mass. (Unity Church Sewing 

(Se he ee: BS ae 10,00 
Lincolnville Centre, Me. (Unitarian Church)... 2.50 
Franklin, N.H. (Unitarian Church), additional. . 36.00 
Hackensack, N.J. (Unitarian Congregational 

Church) jake a chao 5 Ske Meet eeidee.. 6.00 


East Boston, Mass. (Unitarian Society)........ $50.00 
Summit, N.J. (The Unitarian Church). . donde IOLEOUES 
Norwell, Mass. (First Parish)................- 30.00 
Waverley, Mass. (Unitarian Society), additional. 5.00 
Rochester, N.Y. (First Unitarian Church)...... 45.00 
Amherst, Mass. (Unity Chath), is.ieetese 7.cO 
Reading, Mass. (Christian Union)............. 50.00 
Lynn, Mass. (Second Congregational Church). . 150.32 
Sherborn, Mass. (First Congregational Church). 7.40 
First Parish, Brighton, additional............. 3.00 
East Lexington, Mass. (Follen Church)........ 5.38 
Ridgewood, N.J. (Unitarian Church).......... 10.65 
Dorchester, Mass. (Christ Church)............ 2,00 
Brookline, Mass. (First Parish), additional... .. 110.00 
Danvers, Mass. (Unitarian Congregational 

Chureh) 2. ois aa. woe ne eee 27.71 
Scituate, Mass. (First Parish Church).......... 8.00 
Cambridge, Mass, (First Parish), additional..... 17.00 
Stoneham, ‘Mass. (Unitarian Church Meret none 8.00 
Warwick, ‘Mass. (First Parish) luincne ceo 4.00 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. (First Church)........... 20.25 
Somerville, Mass. (First Congregational Society) 155-55 
Alameda, Cal. (The Unitarian Church)........ 10.00 
Exeter, NH. (Unitariam Church)! 30)... .e.ece 10.00 
Sharon, Mass® (First Parish)ai eye eee 10.00 
Fall River, Mass. (Unitarian Society).......... 05.75 
Buffalo, N.Y. (First Unitarian Congregational 

Society); additional’: ::. "See eee eee 85.00 
Germantown, Pa. (Unitarian Church).......... ®2.00 
Newburyport, Mass. (First Religious Society), 

additional ss. ices tod eo 9-73 
Lynn, Mass. (Unitarian Sunday-school)........ 6.25 
Marlboro, Mass. (Second Parish), additional... 46.00 
Towa City, Ja. (First Unitarian Church)........ 8.00 
Jamestown, N.Y. (Unitarian Church), additional 1,00 
Templeton, Mass. (First Parish), additional... . 41.50 
Stow, Mass. (Pirst Parish)? 22.00. Jose. doce 5.00 
Charleston, S.C. (Unitarian Church)........... 13.15 
Staten Island, N.Y. (Unitarian Church “The 

Players) gs coc ware oe oe De 40.00 
Boston, Mass. (Church of the Disciples), addi- 

tiomal en vais Sa olen eee ee 5.00 
Madison, Wis. (First Unitarian Society)........ 18.80 
Carlisle, Mass. (first Religious Society), addi- 

Hional Pah bari mL oS ae Ca I.50 
Francestown, N.H. (First Congregational So- 

GHEY) 5:0, a vatexs te cuceiace blsreidtele wreral wae araeae reer 5.00 
Bioecence R.I. (First Congregational Society). 413.87 
Holyoke, Mass. (Liberal Unitarian-Congrega- 

fional Society.) 5. ese / swine oe ae ee 25.91 
Holyoke, Mass. (Liberal Unitarian-Congrega- 

tional Society Sunday-school)..............- 1.03 
West Roxbury (First Parish), additional....... 19.9 
Portland, Ore. (First Unitarian Society)........ 50.00 
Meadville, Pa. (Independent Congregational 

Church esis. tne oe ae ne alle ae 17.00 
San José, Cal. (First Unitarian Church)........ 65.00 
Dighton, Mass. (Unitarian Society)........ iso, 7.52 
Jacksonville, Fla. (Unitarian Congregational 

RUITCH) cc aceclate uireteinss. x s\ae, nates nel oe See 10.00 
Santa Cruz (All Souls’ Unitarian Church)...... 6.50 
Total of sOCleties: 60 vic. scot e.ceitaeae Uenmeee $3,166.17 
Individuals: (same)... .viscists eons ersusniate 310.50 
PROGR SE Vibes. afecorx u: Reahade, S305 ob distater ean $17,796.72 72 


Henry M. Wi.iams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Here and There. 


A man who met with shipwreck off the coast 
of Cuba, and had to take to an open boat, 
tells of the peculiar hallucination, called by 
the sailors the ‘‘ Paradise craze,” brought on 
by exposure to the terrific heat of the sun’s 
rays. He says: “The sea appeared to be 
transformed into a mighty meadow, bright 
with flowers and musical with song of birds. 
Cool springs burst from crystal rocks and 
trickled over golden sands, and men and 
maidens danced beneath the trees. They 
seemed beckoning me to join them, and I 
plunged over the side of the boat into 40 
fathoms of brine. "The bath breught me to 
my senses, and I reached the Cuban coast 
more dead than alive. The mania is of 
frequent occurrence in tropical seas, and is 
often referred to by the poets.” : 


MAINE 
MFG.CO, 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators are scientifically right. 
the bw Ee years sales have wonderfully increased all over the United States. 
Tt would indeed be hard to find in a city, large or small, a dealer or a thrifty 
housewife who does not know the famous “WHITE MOUNTAIN.” 


REFRIGERATORS 8 C2 


During 


432 


Dleasantries, 


“Our neighbor, Mrs. Dingleton,”’ remarked 
Mrs. Twickembury, “has a lot of brickbats 
around her parlor, among them a copy of 
the lion of Lusitania.” 


“This,” said the man of the house, as he 
mournfully surveyed three carpets and ten 
rugs hanging on the clothes-line,—‘‘this is 
a combination hard to beat.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 


“Well, Mariar,’”’ said the old man, as he 
got down from the wagon seat, where he 
had been patiently waiting, “‘did you see all 
the animals?” “All but two,” she said, 
with a sigh. ‘“‘I couldn’t seem to find the 
carnivora and the egress. I expect they was 
the best part of the show, too.’””—Washington 
Times. 


At a dinner party where Lord Bramwell 
was present, some one gave an enthusiastic 
account of how Mrs. Gladstone, deeply 
moved by her husband’s oratorical success, 
had thrown her arms round his neck and 
kissed him twice. ‘‘Served him right,” 
growled Bramwell from the other end of the 
table —Sir Henry Lucy. 


A train was rushing along through some 
swamps in Northern Indiana. The track 
was fringed on either side with ‘“‘cat-tails,”’ 
literally thousands of their brown heads 
bobbing around in the breeze. A small boy 
was evidently city-bred, for he presently 
exclaimed, ‘‘Mamma, I didn’t know that 
sausages grew in that way.’’—Chicago Herald. 


The old lady from the country and her 
small son were driving to town when a huge 
motor car bore down upon them. ‘The horse 
began to prance, whereupon the old lady 
jumped out, screaming at the top of her voice. 
The chauffeur stopped and offered to help. 
“That’s all right,’ said the boy, composedly 
“JT can manage the horse. You just lead 
mother past.’’—T%-Bits. 


“Nothing ever suits her. She ain’t had 
no more troubles to bear than the rest of us, 
but you never see her that she didn’t have a 
chapter to lay before ye. I’ve got ’s much 
feelin’ as the next one; but, when folks 
drives in their spiggits and wants to draw a 
bucketful o’ compassion every day, right 
straight ‘long, there does come times when 
it seems as if the bar’l was getting low.’’— 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 


The proprietors of a newspaper in Siam 
have distributed the following notice: ‘‘The 
news of English we tell the latest. Writ in 
perfectly style and most earliest. Do a 
murder commit, we hear of and tell it. Do 
a mighty chief die, we publish it, and in 
borders of sombre. Staff has each one been 
college, and write like the Kippling and the 
Dickens. We circle every town and extor- 
tionate not for advertisements. Buy it. 
Buy it.”—Belfast Daily News. 


During the Civil War a Union general 
came up with a small, straggling body of 
his own cavalry, wading through a foot of 
soft, sticky mud. As the general approached, 
the troopers were drawn up to salute him; 
and in the midst of the floundering movement 
a man was thrown violently from his horse 
into the black, sticky mass. He crawled 
to his feet, a sorry spectacle. The general, 
smothering a laugh, rodeuptohim. ‘What’s 
the matter, my man? Are you hurt?” 
the general asked, kindly. ‘‘Naw” replied 
the man, turning around his grimy face. 
“T ain’t hurt none; but, if I ever love a 
country agin, you can kick me/”’ 


Opens “with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Mtg, 


SS 
See , 


TRACE MARK 


C. H. Stevenson, Mir., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF _ SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 


together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ant 
occasions of the children’s service. 


liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. i 
values of the selections in verse have been carefull 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 


the book for examination. 


number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimon: 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. t 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 


the Christian Register:-— 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. 


most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness,”’ 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
““THE CAROL,” “‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
i special 


The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
The poetic and ethical 
con- 


The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 


“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
as to the 


A list of these be fur- 
CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
“There is an astonishing amount of new matter aude 

e 


From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 
“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 


school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 


From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 
“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 


fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 


From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


Education Society:— 


“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 


wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
_ 272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational. 


TO LET —AT JAMESTOWN, R.I. 
EIGHT-ROOM FURNISHED COTTAGE, 
Bath, open plumbing, hot and cold water, town and spring 
water. Overlooks Narragansett Bay. Half-hour Ferry service 
7 Reales and vb ea aye “ee must be taken at 
aplewood, just acrossthelawn. Apply to DR. W. LINCO 
BATES, Maplewood, Jamestown, RL if EN 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


Thorough preparation for college. 


(24) [May 1 1913 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


56 WALL 8T. 


BOSTON NBW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FoR Bows. i 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful res- 
idential villages. Imstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Unusual attention given 
to boys under seventeen. Well regulated daily lives for all. 
Large airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalogue 
address Dr. G. R. WHITE, WEttEsLEY Hits, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 


rst year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


address the President. 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anpovez, a1. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
too miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Se sg: oe fag gm ge advantages, 

ool farms of 150 acres. ollege Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Comimential eaiiea! Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLayron, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Beautiful Grounds. Cosy walks and 
Howard Hall, ‘batlding drives. 
Mansion House, ‘*ssxcc'e" 


: id SOUNE ES girls, 
Senior House, “<isso°* "he upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
letica. Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


its present number of students. For catalogue 
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